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tion the Catholics of Great Britain, unlike those of the United 

States or Holland, have tacitly agreed to co-operate with their 
fellow citizens rather than stand apart and form separate universities 
for themselves. Hitherto the more domestic and defensive conse- 
quences of this choice have been emphasized, but it is becoming 
increasingly necessary to stress the positive responsibilities, on a 
national scale, to which it commits us. Hence our present use of the 
term ‘co-operate’. Having chosen to co-operate in the nation’s 
academic life, we must take our full share in it, both intellectually 
and in the sphere of administration. And since we can only do this 
if we know our own mind on the relevant problems, it is an excellent 
thing that Catholic university teachers have begun to hold con- 
ferences in order to discuss their common interests. This year’s 
conference met at St Joseph’s College, Upholland, in September, 
ostensibly to consider ‘What are universities for?’; though in fact 
the matters debated were more concrete and practical than that 
rather abstract question might suggest. They arose from the fact, 
and an awareness of the fact among those present, that the rapidly 
expanding British universities are now at a critical turning point 
in their history; and the conference was fortunate in hearing a 
brilliant report from the Newman Demographic Survey, which 
offered a sound statistical basis on which to begin to assess the actual 
situation of the Catholic body in this expansion and its prospects for 
the next ten years or so. 

But immediately the conference was naturally more concerned 
with the specific responsibilities of the university teacher. Interest 
largely centred on the question of specialization. What should we 
think of and do about the present trend towards specialization in the 
schools? Professor Parker of London and Professor Armstrong of 
Liverpool stood out as specialization’s severest critics; but the 
former’s proposals for broadening the culture of actual and pros- 
pective university students, though expressed with characteristic 
grace and lucidity, did not win general acceptance. It would have 
been too much to hope that anyone’s proposals should be generally 
accepted; there was too much to discuss in too short a time. But the 
discussion did something to clear the ground; and all agreed with 
Dr Scott of Belfast on the need for building some sort of ‘bridge’ 
between the scientific disciplines and the ‘arts’ subjects, and between 
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both of these and theology. Someone suggested, with rather excessive 
timidity, that the true meeting place of minds was philosophy; with 
the implication that this too was where sacra doctrina herself might 
find a foothold. But the suggestion was not taken up very seriously. 
For Catholics philosophy suggests Scholasticism; and your educated 
British Catholic layman is not much less inclined than anyone else 
to associate Scholasticism with the antique and the incompre- 
hensible. But this prejudice, though understandable, is certainly a 
hindrance to any bridge-building in the direction of theology. And 
our mental health as Catholics requires that it be inspected anew 
and critically assessed; a work in which priests and laymen can and 
should collaborate. 

It is easy to say that theology is the crown and conclusion of all 
culture; it is extremely difficult to realize this ideal even to a modest 
degree. But the attempt must be made; and there could be no better 
theme for any future conference of Christian university teachers 
than the relations between theology and other branches of know- 
ledge. And in this connection it is good news to hear that a Catholic 
Institute of Higher Studies is to be set up at St Edmund’s House, 
Cambridge. In making this foundation the Hierarchy of England 
and Wales are giving effect to a long-felt desire which had found 
expression at the preceding conference of Catholic university teachers 
at Strawberry Hill in 1958. Little has so far been made public, 
perhaps little is yet decided, concerning the project. Its beginnings, 
we are assured, are to be modest; and it will be open to both clergy 
and laity. The idea is to provide every sort of relevant assistance to a 
body, at first a small body, of Catholic scholars and research 
workers ; and the hope surely is that God the Holy Spirit, from whom 
comes omne verum a quocumque dicatur, may guide their labours 
towards a common vision. 
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NOT ALL THAT ANOMALOUS 
Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 


ORAL indignation is no substitute for moral information, 
Mi least on the subject of homosexuality, and therefore 

two recent books are recommended. The first, which is free 
from preoccupations with the circumstances of criminal proceedings 
or clinical treatment, is an examination of the family background, 
social behaviour, and activities of one hundred and twenty-seven 
cases; that they amount to a representative sample is not claimed, 
yet they do help to dispose of some popular misconceptions, for 
instance, that male homosexuality spells effeminacy or that seduc- 
tion has any appreciable effect on the perpetuation or development 
of the condition. The second is a revised edition of a summary 
account of the modern evidence, mainly anthropological, biological, 
and physiological, together with suggestions for treatment. 

Yet among the items in the bibliographies, 134 and 203 respec- 
tively, only two are directly concerned with morals, and through 
no fault of the authors.? Have, then, the English theologians failed 
to fill a gap which affects perhaps one Englishman in every twenty- 
five? Or have they good reason? 

Let us reflect that however much a misfit a homosexual may 
appear to some systems of reference, to an interior theology devoted 
to the growth of friendship with God and our neighbour he is not a 
queer or an odd man out, but one with the rest of us, heir to the 
same original sin and the same promise, beset by temptations and 
fortified by the graces which are fundamentally the same for him 
and for us. He is a special case only in the temper of that section in 
moral theology which deals with the exceptional gifts and the 
determinate categories constituted by the various orders, offices, 
and canonical states in the Church; and as the classical masters have 
always been suspicious about dividing the children of God into 
clerics and the rest, or religious people into the professionals and 
the amateurs, or the faithful into those who cultivate mysticism and 
1A Minority. A Report on the Life of the Male Homosexual in Great Britain. 
Prepared for the British Social Biology Council. By Gordon Westwood. Foreword 


by Sir John Wolfenden. (Longmans;'30s.). Homosexuality. By D. J. West. (Pelican; 
3s. 6d.). 

2 These are Dr D. S. Bailey’s Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition 
(1955) and the Interim Report of the Church of England Moral Welfare Council 
(1954). Dr M. J. Buckley’s Morality and the Homosexual presumably appeared too 
late for inclusion. It was reviewed in the March issue of BLackrriars by Dr Eric 
Strauss. 
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those who are gratefully surprised if they can keep the Ten Com- 
mandments, so a contemporary theologian will not be disposed to 
adopt the unproven theory that a homosexual is genetically a 
member of a race apart. True, he is a special person, but then, so is 
everybody else. 

Moreover this solidarity, which might be conceded in other fields, 
applies also to the cardinal virtue of temperance and in that function 
of it which is called chastity, whether this be taken as a quality 
of the pure in heart, according to the full scope of the Gifts and 
the Fruits of the Spirit, or whether it be limited more narrowly 
according to an Aristotelian scheme of the virtues.* In other words, 
virtuous sexuality—the phrase is not so prim as it sounds—is 
profoundly the same for the homosexual and the heterosexual. The 
purpose of this article is to bring forward this truth from the back- 
ground of moral theology. What it will labour may seem a far cry 
from the urgencies of social medicine, but if remote it will not be 
ineffectual if it offers some reassurance that a perfectly ordinary 
condition is not in fact a morbid affliction and so perhaps forestall 
any likeness to Kempff’s Disease—acute homosexual panic. 

Now moral theology is a science; it does not merely gesture 
at right and wrong in general, but makes a map in which the proper 
places for the various kinds of human activity conducive or not to 
the good life are exactly delineated. The first efforts of the moralists 
resembled those of the early cartographers, imaginative and vague 
about the shape of the Indies or the domains of Prester John. The 
thirteenth century, however, achieved an articulation of the virtues 
and the vices which has served as the groundwork for moral 
theology ever since.‘ Briefly, the distribution of topics follows the 
order of the three theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity, and 
of the four cardinal virtues, prudence, justice, fortitude and temper- 
ance, and under each of these seven headings there are detailed sub- 
divisions. The lesser men may appear mesmerized by their method- 
ology, but the real authorities never imagine that their abstractions 
can be reproduced in real life as they stand, or that the virtues and 
the vices can be shut up in different compartments. They are as 
critical of dissection as any Gestalt psychologist could desire; St 
Thomas, for instance, constantly recalls the reader to singleness of 
human activity in the concrete. 

The purpose of fortitude and temperance is to render the in- 
dividual composed under the stresses of emotion. Distinct, because 
the impact of fear on us differs from that of pleasure, they both 


3 See Summa Theologiae, 1a-2ae. Ixx, 3, 4. 2a-2ae. cli, 2. 
* e.g. Summa Theologica, la-2ae. liv, 1x, Ixi. 2a-2ae. xlviii, xxx, cxxviii, cxliii. 
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agree in being qualities, not of the spiritual soul (or, as we might 
say, manifestations of will-power), but of the animated human body; 
their effect is to strengthen and temper, not to weaken and prohibit 
the sensitive appetites to which they communicate the air of reason- 
able and gracious living. Thus a man does not make himself brave 
by forcing himself to be callous, or temperate by training himself to 
be unresponsive to pleasure; these are vices, and there are names for 
them. Temperance, then, is not a wet-blanket. Its opposite is not 
lust, but superfluous lust, not pleasure but immoderate pleasure, 
immoderate either because too much or not enough—and to be 
excessive does not mean to be too great in itself but for the occasion, 
as with the young widow of the eighteenth-century epitaph, whose 
nerves were too fine for the rude shocks of this rough world so that 
she expired ‘n a transport of excessive sensibility.® 

In one sense temperance is a general condition of all virtue. The 
theologians take over the teaching of .the Stoics, and recognize 
the beauty of reserve and detachment and the dangers of ‘spiritual 
fornication’.? We shall pick up this theme later, but turn in the 
meantime to temperance as a special virtue with its own limited 
objectives. These are defined as maintaining the measure of reason 
amid bodily pleasures, and principally those associated with the 
sense of touch. It may be thought that this is rather a barrack-room 
approach, but there it is: as that part of temperance, which we may 
henceforth neglect, which rules the pleasures of eating and drinking 
is described as being against stuffing and swilling with only second- 
ary reference to savour and bouquet, so that part which rules sex 
is referred to rather bluntly and ungallantly as connected with the 
usus necessariorum, puta feminae. Clearly sex so treated does not lie in 
the depths; it does not belong to the world of Keats, still less of 
Havelock Ellis, but is a brisker and more matter-of-fact affair 
altogether, pregnant with social implications but for the individual 
highly pleasurable and free from the vapours.® 

This does not deny to sex the wider values of tenderness, gener- 
osity, gratitude, dedication, devotion and play. It merely restricts 
sex to a bodi’y function, including the thoughts, words, and deeds 
which may lead up to its complete expression, when treated as the 
proper object of a very specific and particular virtue. Let us repeat, 
the moralists do not imagine that this abstraction can be insulated 
in real life, for as involving social and political needs sexuality 


5 la-2ae. lvi, 4. 
® 2a-2ae. cxli, 1, 2; cxlii, 2. 
7 See 2a-2ae. cxliv, cxlv. 

§ 2a-2ae. cxli, 4, 5. 
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extends into justice, and as lifted to the dignity of a sacrament it 
cannot be considered apart from the wedding of Christ with his 
Church. Nevertheless, as will presently appear, the making and 
keeping of a distinct category does help to set some bounds to the 
problem of homosexuality. 

To begin with, the special virtue of temperance as so defined 
is not only the last of the virtues to be enumerated, it is also in 
many respects the least. The point should be emphasized, for 
sentiments of shame reinforced by convention, and thickened rather 
than thinned by current psychological debunking of homiletic 
rhetoric, has conspired to give unchastity a lonely eminence among 
the vices. Homosexual unchastity in particular touches off feelings 
of outrage. Yet it is necessary to keep things in proportion; there 
are nobler virtues than keeping free from bodily indulgence, vices 
more depraved that emotional irregularity.® This is not to gloss over 
the wickedness, for impurity can be grave enough in all conscience, 
and we should avoid the fallacy of thinking that some things are not 
bad because others are worse, just as we should avoid the fallacy, 
not uncommon among the devout, of thinking some things are not 
good because others are better. 

If the arguments for the wrongfulness of unchastity or duxurta be 
closely inspected it will be noticed that the stress is laid on the social 
importance of regulated sexuality, rather than on the emotional 
balance, in effect on justice rather than on temperance. Further- 
more, experience teaches that the wrong, as regards both the effect 
on the individual’s own character and on others, is less the specific 
quality of intemperance, namely the unbridled pleasure, than the 
surround of fears, lies, sadness, unfairness, evasions, substitutions, 
and perhaps jealousies likely to be set up. Its gravity in practice is 
that of a capital sin, its main threat its brood of other vices, such as 
those set forth by St Gregory—blindness of mind, thoughtlessness, 
rashness, fecklessness, being wrapped up in the present and fearing 
for the future, self-centredness, and a distaste for heavenly things.!° 
Discount the widespread streak of puritanism, and most of us will 
feel, certainly in the case of others, that mistakes of exuberance are 
more excusable than mistakes of meanness, and, in the case of our- 
selves, that we are more retarded by our fears than by our pleasures. 

This argument is not meant to plead extenuation, but to reduce 
the size of the problem. For when moral theology is considering the 
homosexual in terms of temperance then it is interested in him as 
he is in himself according to his own personal poise of reason amid 


® 2a-2ae. cxli, 8. 
10 2a-2ae. cliii, 5. 
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emotion, and leaves for consideration elsewhere the social conse- 
quences of what he may or may not do. Here, knowing that the 
virtues of fortitude and temperance are subjective in the sense that 
their pitch varies for each person, unlike justice which is more 
objective in the sense that its measure is more impersonal and fixed, 
and is satisfied when our dealings are fair whatever our moods, 
the theologian will be wary about adopting too simplified a 
definition of what constitutes normal sexual behaviour." He will 
respect most convention-patterns, but be quizzical about the value 
of some of them. He will appreciate the story, quoted by Mr 
Westwood, of the boy discovered by his housemaster in an impro- 
priety: ‘You don’t have to worry, sir. It’s only a phase.’ As a wise 
confessor will never permit himself a sharp intake of breath what- 
ever he is told, so a sound theologian will not be shocked by pheno- 
mena which may appear worse than bizarre to practitioners of 
other disciplines. Accordingly even the most eccentric homosexual 
will not prove such an awkward customer to him as to those occupied 
with the maintenance of public order. 

Nor is the isolation of specific intemperance merely an idle 
academic exercise without bearing on the real situation, for prob- 
lems are like emergencies, sometimes too large to be taken all in one 
piece. Whether it be the threat of nuclear warfare, or a torpedo in 
the boiler room, or just the accumulation of more work than you can 
manage, then it is practical wisdom to tackle one bit at a time. So 
also the moral theologian may help by practising a certain economy, 
and keeping at one stage to the narrow field of temperance. 

There the opportunities and possible failures are the same in 
kind for the homosexual as for everybody else. The only difference 
is that he cannot hope for and set himself to the climax of sexual 
concupiscence—here a word without an ugly ring. If ‘the only 
difference’ occasions a wry smile, as if one were to say to a caller, 
“Yes, Mr Smith is still around, the only difference is that he happens 
to be upstairs lying dead in bed’, then call to mind that heterosexuals, 
who are no less inflammable though more protected by custom, for 
long periods or even for ever may have to practise a similar reserve, 
by reason of religion, decency, or lack of due circumstance, and 
even in marriage may have to resign themselves to the prospect of 
no more gratification. 

The distinguishing feature of the homosexual is not that in love- 
making he prefers any peculiar type of bodily stimulus, but that he 
prefers his own to the opposite sex. Though it is the point to which 
the criminal law is directed, the major moral problem does not lie 


11 Ja-2ae. lxiv, 3. 
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in the centre of bodily concupiscence, but rather round the fringes. 
But then, so also does the general problem of chastity itself. It is what 
ascetical writers are seeking when they speak of the spirit of detach- 
ment. St Thomas refers to the metaphorical chastity which will not 
be dissociated from our pledged love of God, and of the spiritual 
fornication committed in all unfaithfulness.1* The matter cannot be 
limited to the functions of a specialized organ. Most of us fall under 
the reproach of Jeremias for playing the harlot with many lovers, 
and we are none the better for doing so sadly, none the less in- 
temperate if instead of fun we find ourselves gnawing at ourselves. 
Indeed the trouble is less with sex in its narrow sense according to 
moral theology than with a diffused sentimentality, less with a 
positive outward act than with a habit of dallying with the incita- 
menta concupiscentiae.13 So St Gregory warns us of the self-centredness 
which follows from unchastity, a possessiveness about persons 
and things not for their own sake but for their effect on us, a living, 
as the psychologists say, according to the Pain-Pleasure Principle, 
not the Reality-Principle. So Aristotle, and St Thomas after him, 
recognize the childishness of intemperance, the vitium puerile which 
will follow the greed but not assume to responsibility, the ‘mine- 
mine-mine’ which spreads from the rudimentary expressions of the 
baby to the romance and sophistication of later life. 

It is in this wider field of temperance that the homosexual exhibits 
his special disabilities, and also, we may add, his special gifts. The 
Wolfenden Report focussed attention on his place in the community ; 
at first its recommendations seemed to meet with semi-official 
approval from Church authorities, but to judge from their second 
thoughts and from the recent debate in the House of Commons, 
when the majority against modifying the criminal law was weightier 
than the arguments used, sentiment has hardened against him. 
Questions of criminality, however, concern the moral theologian 
when he is treating of public justice, not of sexuality in terms of 
temperance, which, as we have indicated, is more a private matter. 
Here he will be guided by certain rules. 

First, he will conclude that it is neither helpful nor true to regard 
the homosexual as a degenerate or as suffering from a disease. The 
exclusive direction of sexuality to the opposite sex is not primitive, 
but due to later factors; homosexual traits lie in the past of most of us, 
and vestigial manifestations are healthy. Nor does anthropological 
research support the view that homosexual activities are peculiarly 
characteristic of decadent civilizations. The male homosexual 


12 2a-2ae. cli, 2. 
13 2a-2ae. cxlii, 2, ad 2. 
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should be defined negatively; he has the passiones of other men, but 
is not attracted by women. Most men will reckon that thereby he 
misses much, for better and for worse, but no neurotic symptoms 
may result. He can sin, and so can others. His sexuality may turn 
into psychological illness, and so can that of others, and in that 
event he, like them, will need treatment, not punishment. Still, as 
was admitted in one of the case-histories, ‘Our sex isn’t very satis- 
factory’. It bears no promise of family and children, it offers little 
prospect of security, for rarely does it set up a companionship for 
life. In a special way the homosexual knows the tragedy of human 
loneliness, and if his condition is unalterable then that is all the 
more reason why he should not be looked at askance or subjected to 
impertinence. 

Should treatment be looked for where there is no illness? As 
for moral adjustment, it is noteworthy that the type of religion 
which is invoked as some remedy for the condition is that which 
emphasizes the phenomena of conversion. Mr Westwood quotes a 
specialist’s tribute to the value of ‘inspirational treatment’, with the 
parenthesis, ‘interspersed with farm work, forestry, and market 
gardening’. The need of falling in love goes without saying; only 
so can the homosexual, and everybody, gather his desires together to 
be offered like gold, frankincense, and myrrh. For the rest, it may 
well be that religion can best help the homosexual at the lower 
level, by utilizing his gifts, which may range from his interest in 
ecclesiasticism as a hobby to his characteristic qualities of delicacy, 
consideration, sympathy, all of which are of great pastoral value. 
Often they get on well with women, and not only because, as 
one of the cases remarked, ‘we like talking about the same subject, 
namely men’. What religion should provide is the acceptance of 
vocation, and of a particular Providence working through every 
detail and nuance of human experience. 

So much is written on the subject, but not often is the theological 
note sounded, of the plain ordinariness of the homosexual condition. 
Some are born eunuchs, others have made themselves so, none 
belong to a third sex; there is a division of graces and states, but all 
belong to the same body. Some years ago there was a horse much 
in the news called ‘Quare Times’, usually broadcast with an Irish 
pronunciation. This article has suggested that we should speak in 
Latin. , 
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TRADITION AND TRADITIONALISM 


ILLTuD EvANs, O.P. 


his vision ascended and descended. It was a two-way traffic that 

he saw. The patriarch’s vision and its sequel were crucial for the 
destiny of the Jews. But they are, too, a primary statement of what 
the sacred means. The episode provides a cardinal text for the 
rites of consecration in the Roman liturgy, for Jacob, when he 
awoke from sleep, poured oil on the stone on which his head had 
rested and called the place Bethel, the house of God. A vow is made, 
and the symbol of it is the anointed stone, ‘set up for a title’ in the 
place where God has been. 

The sacred, in this primeval sense, always speaks of God to man. 
Something has been set aside and offered to God: something sealed 
and ratified, usually by rites of consecration. It declares now a 
reality other than its own, for the thing—metal, stuff or stone—has 
been taken out of the context of profane use to point to a mystery 
itself inaccessible to man. 

St Thomas, in his long and perceptive discussion of the ceremonial 
precepts of the Old Law,! points out that ‘the divine worship 
regards two things: namely, God who is worshipped; and men, who 
worship him. Accordingly God, who is worshipped, is confined to 
no bodily place; wherefore there was no need, on his part, for a 
tabernacle or temple to be set up. But men, who worship him, are 
corporeal beings, and for their sake there was need for a special 
tabernacle or temple to be set up for the worship of God, for two 
reasons. First, that through coming together with the thought that 
the place was set aside for the worship of God, they might approach 
thither with greater reverence. Secondly, that certain things relating 
to the excellence of Christ’s divine or human nature might be 
signified by the arrangement of various details in such a temple or 
tabernacle.’ 

This sense of vowed subordination is, then, necessarily part of 
any sacred art. The thing made is consciously ordained to the end 
of worship: it recalls a mystery of faith, and does so in the setting 
of the house of God and of the rites that are done there. Furthermore, 
the work of art bears witness to the faith, and above all to the 
modalities of faith at a particular time and within a particular culture. 


1 Summa Theologica, 1-1. cii, 4 ad 1. 


Ji visio ladder leads from earth to heaven: but the angels in 
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A sacred art—whether architecture, painting, mosaic or music— 
expresses the faith as it is lived by the society we call the Church: 
but, too, it itself forms and influences the faith of believers. Roman 
basilica, Gothic abbey, Baroque church, the mosaics of Ravenna, 
the glass of Bourges, the carvings of Compostella, Giotto’s frescoes, 
Bernini’s bronze statues—all are alike in this: they proclaim a truth 
that is to be mediated to men, they point to the mysteries, and this 
they do within and about the very place where those mysteries are 
daily to be renewed. 

The sacred speaks primarily of God to man, it serves a tradition 
which altogether transcends this or that style (the product of a 
time or place): it is a language, so to say, that is eternal, however 
various its individual accents may seem to be. That is why one can 
properly distinguish the ‘sacred’, in the sense of its embodiment 
of tradition, from the ‘religious’, which can have a much wider 
connotation. Any artist’s achievement is religious, in so far as he 
seeks to express with fidelity his own vision of the reality of created 
good. A Cézanne self-portrait, so profound in its account of what it 
means to be human, is a deeply religious picture. But even with a 
halo you would not call it sacred. The sacred is the guardian, first 
of all, of the true tradition, of the truth man seeks to utter about God 
—a truth that needs to be re-presented to every age. It is a recalling, 
a remembering that makes available yet again the truth it recalls. 

It must be admitted, of course, that the sense of art as recollection 
can hardly be confined to an art that is professedly sacred. Any 
poem, any painting, as David Jones reminds us, is an anamnesis, 
the effectual re-presenting of a reality once known, a love once 
experienced. But the sacred thing is more than a personal recalling: 
it is ordained to an end that was determined long ago, and, further, 
that end is acknowledged as having the right to impose a language 
and its limits. 

The language and limits are those that any tradition must neces- 
sarily imply. Jacob’s stone is the constant: it may be there, on the 
roadside, or enshrined in Sancta Sophia or Sancta Sabina—adorned 
in one age, stripped in another. But what is essential remains 
unchanged. For the tradition which the Church exists to declare 
and to preserve is in terms of an actual intervention of God’s mercy. 
The incarnation is a fact—you could mark the place on a map, 
note the moment on a calendar—and Christian worship is always 
the recalling of a fact: the work of redemption that was achieved on a 
cross on a hill, two thousand years ago. It is the sacramental renewal 
of this happening that is the sacred constant. And the restrictions 
on this re-presentation are not dead restrictions. There is no 
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question here of academic pictorial orthodoxy or the canonization 
simply of style. And while the language—to use that analogy— 
of a sacred art must faithfully express the word once uttered (that 
is what it is for), yet its vocabulary must always be intelligible to the 
generation to which it is addressed. The limits are those inherent in a 
function that does not change. The apocalyptic message, ‘Behold 
I make all things new’, has its enduring truth for the artist who 
serves a sacred tradition. For the sacred is always the articulation 
of the mystery of faith. Church, altar, image: all seek in their 
measure to illuminate it, to make it present and to make it new. 

It is in architecture that the sacred purpose is most readily seen, 
for the very structure of a church is directed to a single use, to 
enshrine a sacred action which determines the place and purpose 
of all that is contained within. The norm, therefore, is the liturgical 
rite to be enacted. A sacrifice is to be offered, and all else is second- 
ary to that: secondary, but not without its true significance. St 
Thomas has much to say that is illuminating here. He remarks? that 
under the Old Law the place of sacrifice (i.e. the Temple) was one 
and distinct from the place of teaching (i.e. the synagogue). The 
Christian Church takes the place of both Temple and synagogue, 
since the sacrifice of the Church is a spiritual one. The unity of the 
church—where work and word are one—gives an essential unity 
to the building itself, and the parts are subordinate to, but not 
independent of, the central stone. The function which the Church 
ensures is not susceptible to change, and its instruments are there- 
fore always within her jurisdiction. That is why the Church always 
reserves to herself the right to modify anything that relates to the 
liturgy and its presentation. Pope Pius XII was only the most 
recent authority to remind reformers, in the Encyclical Mediator Dei 
and in his address after the Assisi Congress in 1956, that this right 
is absolute, relating as it does to the very nature of the Church as the 
custodian of the truth and of its mediation to men. 

It is in the light of this theological understanding of the sacred 
as serving the Church’s tradition that one can most fruitfully consider 
the evolution of a Christian art. The tension which exists between 
the invariable function and the setting in which it is realized is 
always there, but it is a healthy tension because the plastic forms of 
altar or image are the reflection of the artist’s freedom—itself God’s 
gift—to express the sacred thing. But it is a relative freedom, which 
may not betray the essential order of the thing made as subserving 
the central stone. The altar, the living stone, gives dimension to all; 
marked with its five crosses, it symbolizes the radical Christian 
2 }-11. cii, 4 ad 3. 
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mystery, which the daily sacrifice renews. It is as it were a paradigm 
of all else that is made to serve the end of worship. The alternations 
of taste and style can flow freely about its feet so long as they do not 
invade it or overwhelm it. And it is precisely this that can happen 
when the architect, and even more obviously the painter whose 
subjective opportunities are more easily seized, forgets that his 
purpose is always to achieve a place for the offering of the sacrifice, 
the work of man’s redemption which the Mass daily renews. 

And so the sacred themes emerge, at first in catacombs and 
house-churches, as yet veiled, speaking outright only to those who 
are able to read their signs. Here is the Shepherd, the girdled 
boy from the Roman hills, bearing the lamb on his shoulder; here 
is Ichthys, the fish that spells the name of the Saviour and tells 
of salvation by the waters of baptism, for—Tertullian says—‘We 
small fishes, named thus after our great Ichthys, are born in water 
and only by remaining in water can we live’. And as the Christian 
faith climbs out of the catacombs into the light, the signs grow 
stronger. The debt to pagan art is there. of course: the sacred has 
taken the thing that was profane, has baptized it and made it new. 
So the basilica, the Roman hall of assembly, becomes the place of 
assembly for the people of God. And in the basilicas of Rome or 
Ravenna the candid light falls on simple surfaces that enclose an 
altar now. The coloured clusters of mosaics, advancing along the 
nave of San Apollinare Nuovo, speak in their own right indeed— 
here are the miracles of Christ, here is his Last Supper and his 
Agony—but they lead you to the central stone of sacrifice. And the 
grave processions of the white-robed martyrs and virgins advance 
towards the Redeemer, through the paradisal fields: their eyes are 
fixed on a horizon that is hereafter. Or, in San Vitale, the angels 
lift garlands of flowers and fruit, and in the middle is the Mystic 
Lamb, white against the blue sky and its stars. Type and anti-type, 
the sacrifices of Abel and Melchisedec, prophets and evangelists: 
the vast hierarchic pattern is rooted in the single, sacred theme. 

It may be that it is in churches such as these, unambiguous in 
their statement of what is to be done within, that a sacred art can 
be seen at its purest. But beneath the complex evolution of Christian 
architecture, whether the rounded harmonies of the romanesque, 
the soaring splendours of high Gothic or the fantasies of baroque, the 
tradition is sustained. It would be to impose the illegitimate category 
of style to say that, for instance, the noble basilica of Sancta Sabina 
is more traditional than the restless ardours of the Gesu. For the 
sacred is expressed in the idiom of a time and place: the gifts that 
men offer to God are those they have at hand. “The form remains’, 
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one might say, to quote Wordsworth in another context, ‘for the 
function never dies.’ But the sad state of the sacred art of our own 
times, and indeed for three centuries now, is precisely due to the 
weakening of the sense of its function. For fifteen centuries the artist 
was at home in the Church. With whatever reservations of personal 
taste, he saw no conflict in offering his gifts in subordination to a 
sacred end. That is as true of thé anonymous, grave mosaic of angel 
or heavenly lamb, as of the Sistine chapel frescoes, where the indi- 
vidual utterance of Michael Angelo is not to be gainsaid: but he 
was allowed to make it, and he chose to make it. And it is surely 
important to remember, as one wanders through the Uffizi or the 
National Gallery, Berensen in hand, that whatever judgments are to 
be made of the plastic values of a Fra Angelico altar-piece or of the 
composition of a Leonardo, these pictures—and all the buildings, 
carvings, metalwork and glass besides—were destined to serve the 
sacred tradition: they belonged to the house of God. The sacred is 
always subordinate to what worship demands. 

It is this primary acceptance of the liturgical norm that in every 
age marks an art as truly sacred. For the Liturgy is the perennial 
offering of praise: but it is incarnationally offered, that is to say it 
uses the whole range of human making to proclaim the new dimen- 
sions of human hope. Voice and gesture, stone and stuff and paint 
—all is used, for all has been engraced. But not anyhow. The 
subordination of the work of man’s hands to the purpose of his 
making, and of his re-making through grace, is absolute. The thing 
made, the song sung, is relative only: it is not achieved for its own 
sake, but for the sake of God and of man’s need of God. And it is 
with the characteristic signs of liturgical worship that the sacred 
tradition can be discerned. Discipline, therefore: the avoidance of 
the trivial or the assertive, lest the solemn re-presenting of the 
Christian mystery should be at the mercy of modishness or mere 
fancy. An economy of means: for the artist’s making is relative only, 
and what is adored is not the thing but the mystery of which it 
speaks. 

The virtual divorce of the artist from the Church, which reached 
its culmination in the nineteenth century, has too easily been attri- 
buted to a change of patronage: then it was the Church, now it was 
to be the wealthy individual, and later the art gallery. But the isola- 
tion of the serious artist was from society itself: his function was 
indeed alien enough to the values of an industrialized society. And 
the Church itself, cut off so largely from its co-ordinating place in 
society by the new secular assumptions, too easily confused tradition 
with traditionalism. Thus the architecture of the nineteenth century 
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became a pathetic attempt to recover a glory that was nostalgically 
seen in a Europe that was in fact gone for ever. There seemed to be 
nothing new to say—and there were in any case few artists willing to 
say it—so the sacred themes were re-statements, mechanically 
repeated and often mass produced, of the spontaneous utterances of 
what were thought to be the ages of faith. The pointed arch became 
the accepted symbol of the sacred. It was the age of the ecclesiologist, 
and Gilbert Scott and Viollet-le-duc were its prophets. 

Recent years have seen a revival, however uncertain—and in the 
circumstances it could hardly be otherwise—of an art that is in 
intention sacred, placed at the service of worship. If the examples I 
give are confined to France, that is because they seem to provide a 
coherent body of evidence for us to judge. Such things as Matisse’s 
chapel at Vence, and Le Corbusier’s pilgrimage chapel at Ron- 
champ and priory at La Tourette, have of course created an interest 
that is more than religious: they have very soon become starred attrac- 
tions on the tourist track. But what is remarkable first of all is that 
such artists—as well as Braque, Chagall and Leger in other places 
—should have been asked, and should have agreed, to undertake 
works that are confessedly sacred in intention. 

Matisse spoke of his chapel as ‘the result of a life devoted to the 
search for truth’. It seems a large claim, but the candour of this 
building is its justification. Matisse once said that painting was a 
language, and nothing but that, and at Vence he found the words 
to give to this simple place of prayer the peace and sense of pardon 
that the house of God should give. ‘I would like to feel’, he said, ‘that 
those who come into my chapel should feel themselves purified and 
freed of their burdens.’ The innocent light of the chapel, the feeling 
of freedom that flows from the linear designs on the walls: all evokes 
the humble submission of a great artist to the central reality of the 
place. It is a re-statement, wholly personal—with Matisse’s signature 
plain in every gracious leaf and curving limb—of the ancient truths: 
made alive and alight again. Ronchamp is no less eloquent, though 
here Le Corbusier has been concerned primarily to re-build a place 
of pilgrimage, open, on a mountainside. Rough plain surfaces; the 
sweeping sail of the roof; the white of the limewash and the grey of 
the concrete: all is designed to affirm that this is a place where men 
have come from afar to worship. It belongs to the soil: is made of it, 
and the astounding vision of the architect has used these humble 
things and made them sacred. At the inauguration of the chapel in 
1955 Le Corbusier said that in building it he had wanted to create 
a place of silence, prayer, peace and interior joy. ‘It was the sense of 
the sacred that inspired what we did’, he went on. ‘Some things are 
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sacred, and some are not—whether they be religious or not.’ In 
making this distinction the architect was reaffirming the truth that 
lies at the heart of any making that is offered to God, and at 
Ronchamp—as in his new Dominican priory at La Tourette—Le 
Corbusier has given his authority, as an artist of unquestioned genius, 
to a contemporary statement of what the sacred should mean in 
terms of today. 

At Vence and at La Tourette we are in a real sense back in the 
beginnings—not indeed in any antiquarian sense, but rather in the 
sense that once more the sacred has been freed from the irrelevant, 
and often deceptive, conventions of a mere traditionalism. The 
featureless face of Matisse’s Virgin, drawn on the wall, is perhaps as 
enigmatic as some of the early frescoes were—and are. For sacred 
signs are not decorative things: their purpose is not pleasure. And 
it may need the spare purity of Matisse’s line, or the uncompromis- 
ing strength of Le Corbusier’s concrete masses, to recall us to the 
mystery in itself once more—to the work that is to be done each day 
about the stone. 

There is a necessary postscript to any account of the revival of a 
sacred art in our time. It is to pose—if not to answer—the difficult 
question of the artist’s own religious faith. Must he be a believer in 
order to give valid utterance to the sacred? Must he personally 
assent to the tradition he claims to serve? In the ages of universal 
faith, when religion and culture were in essence one, the artist— 
however weak his own response to faith might be—worked within a 
unity that created no cleavage in his mind as a maker of things to 
be offered to God. It is not so today. Ideally, the artist’s faith should 
be explicit, a direct acceptance of the mysteries he seeks to serve. 
Fra Angelico could say that ‘in order to paint the things of Christ 
you must live with Christ’. It must surely be true that the artist, 
however deep his own spiritual conflict may be, in accepting the 
task accepts the subordination that the sacred implies. This initial 
act of humility—for such it is—is at least an implicit act of faith, and 
the artist can fairly be judged by what he achieves. Matisse’s 
answer, when he was asked whether an artist without faith could 
create a sacred work, was to say: ‘You need only look at the work. 
Does it invite you to recollection? Does it bring you peace?’ The 
artist who is technically an unbeliever may, however unconsciously, 
be a more faithful interpreter of what is sacred than the believer. 
And the reverse of the argument has to be remembered: faith is no 
insurance against artistic ineptitude. The artist of integrity knows 
the limits of what he can accomplish: he has never uttered the last 

word, and, in virtue of that ‘interior order’ which Rouault declared 
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to be the test of the artist’s truth, he can serve the Truth itself. In 
humbly acknowledging that the tradition, while it binds, yet sets 
him free, he can be that ‘good and faithful servant’ whom the 
Bishop of Nice praised in Matisse, at the end of his life turning to 
things divine creating the work by which he asked to be judged. 


ISLAM AND THE WEST 


P. W. AvERY 


much older than either of the two religions concerned ; though 

Christianity being one of them gives the story certain important 
differences. Nevertheless, one of the fundamental, and also invigor- 
ating, factors of early civilizations was their habit of holding them- 
selves superior to any other culture: of seeing themselves as the 
unique bearers of all that was best. This sense of superiority might 
be deemed essential to the process of advancing civilization at all: 
the process of wresting an area of order, and of grace, out of the 
mists of errant wildness. It was based on an obvious truth: one’s 
own patch was cultivated; so far as could be seen, the rest was not. 
Moreover, the rest was inimical. The patch of enlightenment and 
perfection needed protection. For this it had its exclusive deities. 
In course of time, associated with the obvious superiority of the area 
of life they guarded, these deities became The Deity in the mind’s 
of their protégés. When there was awareness of other patches of 
civilization, rivalling the one which had been thought unique, each 
considered its god the only True God, for now the gods were at war. 
Contests and comparisons between civilizations were contests be- 
tween religions and, as the degree of polemic fervour in favour of the 
one civilization against the barbarisms without, of the one religion 
that is true against the others that are false, is indicative of the 
vitality of the polemicists’s cause, in later ages the sterner Christian 
attitude to its rival may be taken to show a degree of advancement 
in Christianity absent from Islam. For Islam saw alien faiths from 
the beginning as sources to be borrowed from and imitated; as 
institutions to be temporized with; and, not very much later, as 
populations to furnish funds in a poll-tax; and then, in a more 
decadent phase, as hunting-grounds for slaves. Islam never saw 
other religions as the expression of an alien barbarism, to be fought 
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against and neutralized on a spiritual and intellectual, as well as 
physical, level, for the defence and extension of an area uniquely in 
the possession of the Truth. Islam was not a missionary religion until 
nineteenth-century reactions to Christian missionary effort: it spread 
for loot, and its Caliphs as early as the second dynasty of them were 
embarrassed by revenue decreases due to the number of those who 
accepted their faith rather than pay the tax by which they could buy 
tolerance of their own. 

One of the reasons why Dr Daniel’s book! (whose title may be 
misleading ; one similar to it has been used for another, quite different, 
and still incomplete, historical study) makes uncomfortable reading 
is that he seems in perpetual danger, in his attempt to avoid being 
prejudiced, of going too far the other way. He wants to be objective, 
so he cannot start from the premiss to which most of the Christian 
writers he deals with could happily conceive no alternative. He ends 
by implying (only implying) that they were wrong in instances 
where they appear often to have been right; and by leaving the 
impression that he thinks Islam has been badly done by in Christen- 
dom. He suggests that ideas current in Europe about Islam in the 
fourteenth century need re-examination in the bright lights of the 
twentieth, so that relations of today between Europe and Muslim 
states may be improved; a suggestion which, while untenable for a 
variety of other reasons, is irrelevant in the context of Dr Daniel’s 
book because he avoids the political and psychological considera- 
tions which would be necessary to make valid the suggestion that 
the phenomena he describes have the influence he supposes on con- 
temporary attitudes. 

In fact, while he is definite and honest about them, the limitations 
of this work are so constraining that they may go a long way to 
account for the book’s unsatisfactoriness. He confines himself to the 
literate expression of opinion in Christendom about Islam from 
1100 to 1350, with the result that most of the book is a meticulous 
examination of sources, and far too little judgment and analysis are 
offered. Those who want, for research purposes, to know what the 
clerk X wrote about Islam and how far he was indebted to what the 
clerk Y or Z had said on the same topic, will find a great deal of 
spade-work done for them. Others, seeking stimulating enlighten- 
ment on medieval attitudes, will be extremely frustrated by his 
sifting of sources and bibliographical material. The frustration will 
give way to disappointment when they discover that the minute 
examination’ of the trees leaves the wood as much obscured as ever 
it was. 


1 Islam and the West. By Norman Daniel (Edinburgh University Press; 63s.). 
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Perhaps the failure to delineate the wood can be ascribed to 
Dr Daniel’s fear of seeming, were he to make judgments of any 
universal significance (not judgments about whence X and Y gained 
their wrong notions), to come down on one side or the other. Perhaps 
it can be ascribed to the desire for impartiality, which is, it appears, 
what he intends by objectivity, and which leads to obfuscation. 

This makes his work dangerous. It will be read, no doubt by 
many with some eagerness, by all who want to know more about 
an important and little-known subject, and who are not in possession 
of the knowledge—that they will, in fact, seek from Dr Daniel—to 
enable them to avoid being led into error. For obviously Dr Daniel 
knows the European sources for Christian Europe’s attitudes to 
Islam better than, I suppose, almost anybody else. Further, he 
knows something of the relevant Arabic sources. This sort of know- 
ledge is very nearly unique. The responsibility that having it entails 
is therefore enormous. Any lack of sagacity in handling it is extremely 
serious and, unless the writer has some particularly illuminating use 
to put it to, silence beyond the recesses in which theses are made and 
conned is perhaps preferable. 

In writing a thesis, the display of much careful reading and 
collating of sources which might have mouldered into dust, and the 
memory of which deserves restoring, is admirable. But in addressing 
the public on a subject which, as Dr Daniel clearly believes, is of 
general importance, besides discrimination in deriving material 
from those sources, oddly enough some sort of passion, or what to 
some would even go under the heading of prejudice, or to others 
seem more like principle, is necessary to make a book convincing. 
Again, where in preparation of a thesis limitations are essential, and 
often have to be imposed on tne student’s impulsiveness by the 
supervisor of the operation, in a book such limitations can halve the 
light the public want thrown onto the theme. Dr Daniel leaves us in 
the gloom of libraries without enough light for the image whose 
creation he is describing to stand out clearly for us to see it; while the 
human motives involved in the creation of this image are never lit 
because his work excludes the popular ideas about Islam which lent 
their colouring to the periodic European panics over this enemy, 
and (pace Aristotle) excludes politics, and the passions of medieval 
human beings. So perhaps even if there were more light, there 
would not be much of an image to see, after all. 

The study, therefore, though it runs to 322 pages, 69 pages of 
notes and a 34-page bibliography, is incomplete, if only because it is 
mainly about manuscripts and hardly ever about people. Its con- 
clusions about what the manuscripts have said seem to be influenced 
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by the one aspect of his work in which I suspect the author’s passions 
to be involved. I have already hinted at it: his desire to exonerate 
Islam. I may be wrong in supposing this to have been the main 
purpose of this painstaking book; if I am, then I wonder whether a 
clearly defined, really sound purpose was ever envisaged. But my 
mistake, if it be a mistake, may be due again to the specious kind of 
objectivity which, in a manner by no means untypical of our 
fallacious age, the author seems so concerned to preserve; the kind 
of objectivity which really covers an elaborate process of dodging 
issues. 

The dodging of issues in this work makes one enthusiastic for those 
monks and travellers who wrote unequivocally (and often with 
passion) of Islam as the most baneful religion ever to have afflicted 
a large portion of mankind, steeping it in darkness and making 
wretched masses the servitors of the Anti-Christ. Unless a writer, 
Dr Daniel’s book has taught me, is conditioned and willing to take 
up the position towards all religions of a Voltaire, a Boulanger? or a 
Gibbon, then he had better decide before writing exactly which side 
he is on and subsequently, whatever his views may be on what con- 
stitutes ‘science’, courageously stick to it. Readers will like this: they 
are human, too. They will make the necessary corrections and 
allowances, after their own prejudices and positions, never fear; but 
they will detect and suspect at once positionlessness; and, however 
recondite the subject, they may even detect errors of a kind which 
special pleading cannot help but engender. 

Now, I suppose, I must put myself out of court so far as that type 
of scholarship (in intention, I believe, benign and in its way sincere) 
is concerned, which is purveyed by the kind of school Dr Daniel 
seems to support, for I must show myself as ‘narrow’ as some of the 
harshest polemicists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries against 
Islam. But I am sufficiently antipathetic to the present century’s 
efforts to have its bread buttered on both sides to say that I think 
the main fault in Dr Daniel’s approach is the assumption (again not 
ever really explicitly stated, but throughout implied) that somehow 
Islam is as great, perhaps not quite as great but nearly as great, a 
religion as Christianity, so more’s the pity that the adherents of the 
two faiths have misunderstood each other, and greater is the need 
for putting away for ever that ‘deformed’ Christian image of Islam. 

What perhaps makes me quite the wrong person to review this 
book is my agreement with Christian sentiment that Muhammad 
quae Prophet was an impostor. My reluctant sympathy for this 
religious impostor is aroused by his laying himself open, in efforts to 
® Nicolas Antoine Boulanger, author of Despotisme Orientale; Oeuvres, Paris, 1792-3. 
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strengthen his pseudo-prophecy, to much of the substance of Chris- 
tian polemic against him by doing just what it accused him of: 
borrowing from established religions the garb of valid revelation to 
make his ‘revelation’ look respectable. A remarkable leader, trying 
to make the hitherto politically ineffective desert Arabs dispensers 
of the world’s riches rather than the camel-herds whose hired-out 
beasts shipped them, or the brokers who, in their one metropolis, 
dealt in them, he used a religious appeal to a people highly sus- 
ceptible to religious, or quasi-religious, motivation. This people’s 
religious genius was, however, exceptionally strong, and the fruits 
religion bore them, owing to political, military and religious break- 
downs of a very serious order in the countries round them, made the 
faith they had accepted under Muhammad, and so nearly forsook 
immediately on his demise, attractive enough for their continued 
adherence; an adherence strengthened by the fact that, when they 
became a large and complex society, it was the only Law they had 
to base their society on, for it was a Law as much as a religion. 
Christian polemicists and, I believe, though Dr Daniel rightly 
dissociates it from the excesses, the Church, knew the difference 
between a religion of this calibre and their own. And when Mark of 
Toledo describes the Qoran (‘. . . sometimes he speaks like a crazy 
man...’ etc., see page 59), his description (besides being that of a 
number of Muhammad’s own contemporaries) seems quite accurate 
to an unregenerate kdfir® like me, and quite capable of surviving the 
remark, “There seems as little appreciation here of the language of 
the Qur’an as understanding of the Arab admiration of it’ (ibid.). 
Neither of these was what Mark of Toledo was concerned with; had 
he been, doubtless he could have remarked on the sorry state of 
people who, feckless and reckless without the light of reason, are 
misguided and moved by the sonorous quality of beautiful words, 
chanted to them in the squalid silences of their arid deserts. 

On the same page Dr Daniel speaks of ‘a clear lack of sympathy 
for the Arabic spirit’, but does not tell us more about this spirit, so 
that we are left wondering what he means. Later, on page 193, he 
speaks of the conception of ‘the strong character of the Qur’an’ 
which, he says, must have resulted from reading it, but, he goes on, 
could not have to the expected degree, since the book’s opponents 
continued criticizing it for its confusion, a word he places in single 
quotation marks. Why, I wonder; were the Christian polemicists 
wrong to consider the Qoran confused? Surely they were not, 
however strong the language may be of this hodge-podge of legal 
maxims (with abrogations to suit different occasions), ill-assimilated 


* The Arabic for ‘unbeliever’. 
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Judaic, Christian and even, I venture to say, Manichaeic cosmo- 
logies and legends; this scissors-and-paste revelation! I too have been 
deeply excited by hearing this book recited in Arab lands: moved 
by an art as I have been by the beauty of quotations from it ranged 
in mosaic round the arches of mosques of breath-taking loveliness, 
or worked in gold thread in the pall on a venerated tomb in Anatolia; 
but still I regard it as a confused book. 

So another thing I have learnt from Dr Daniel’s study of the 
writings of Christians on Islam is how right they generally were. For 
this I am grateful, for had I not read this book I might have con- 
tinued half to accept the often-heard assertion that Christian critics 
of Islam (of several centuries ago, not, of course, of this present age, 
which knows so much) were wildly and maliciously inaccurate and 
shamefully prejudiced. Now I know that, despite much ignorance, 
of Arabic very often, of Muslims at first-hand it is assumed (an 
ignorance perhaps exaggerated), these critics were remarkably 
accurate. As I agree with Mark of Toledo, so too I agree with what 
Dr Daniel calls ‘the more ‘‘Enlightened’’ Ages’ which, he would 
have it, inherited ‘the basic line established in the Middle Ages’; 
though in one sense it would have been strange had they not, and, 
in another, there is really no reason to suppose that they could not 
have arrived without the aid of inheritance at the view that 
‘Muhammad was... the inventor of a religion made up of bits and 
pieces from round about’ (page 291). This was a view I arrived at, 
after very happy sojourns among Muslims and with some knowledge 
of their religion, without reading a word about their faith written 
in Europe in the Middle Ages; but perhaps it is a view that is in the 
air we breathe in Western Europe, for I remember no one telling 
me what to think of Islam. 

Nor was I, at the time, as imbued with religion as were medieval 
men; nor did I feel myself threatened by a great political and 
military power of terrible predatoriness, who not only neighboured 
and threatened all that was this world to me, but beguiled as well 
as oppressed those of my co-religionists who paid its taxes and 
suffered its overweening pride (humbled when Napoleon defeated 
the Mamluks) and the rapacity of its Caliphs; that rapacity which 
destroyed the fairest provinces of Persia and made the collection of 
revenue the sole function of Government. These are, of course, 
matters not in the scope of Dr Daniel’s work; except the beguile- 
ment of Christians within the pale of Islam. The fact that much 
polemic against Islam must have been stimulated by the dread of 
apostasy of those whose worldly position could be alleviated by 
it is a matter which merits far more attention than Dr Daniel has 
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given it. It would help to answer one of his own queries about the 
nature of this polemic, as not being meat for Muslim audiences. 
Christians must always be deeply concerned over the sheep that is 
lost, or in greatest danger of being lost. 

There is another aspect to this question of Christians within 
Islam. When he says, somewhat arbitrarily, on page 3, ‘but as the 
years passed, there was undoubtedly increasing bitterness’, in 
discussing the relation to Muslim rulers of Christian and Jewish 
clients, Dr Daniel avoids this other aspect, which concerns Christians 
at the centre of the Muslim empire who were prone to effect a 
compromise with those they lived under, and who may have been 
embarrassed by the Latin Westerners’ insistance on their spiritual 
integrity and religious welfare. But the flesh and blood of his theme 
is not Dr Daniel’s business in this work, and while his readers must 
be reminded that whatever image he was perpetuating (surely not, 
in Gibbon’s hands, that of Mark of Toledo!) Gibbon was nearer 
right than wrong when he wrote: ‘From all sides the roving Arabs 
were allured by the standard of religion and plunder: the apostle 
sanctified the practice of embracing the female captives as their 
wives and concubines; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was 
a feeble type of the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyrs 
of the faith’ (cited on page 291), they must still be grateful to Dr 
Daniel for the industry with which he has brought to light so much 
material, ready for a more lively treatment which he himself could 
surely better than most undertake, of his great theme. 

Were Dr Daniel, or another, to treat the theme, to the sources 
of one side of which his present book is really a guide, then the factors 
which make it so important could be brought out and a real science 
applied to the task which would have no need of any apologies, 
being beyond questions of where not to hurt feelings; questions 
which seem to have influenced the author on this occasion so much. 
In the next book we should see the political milieu described in 
which the ancient Roman, and before that, Greek, attitude to the 
Middle East and Iran was continued by the West, and should learn 
more about that odd division which is, incidentally, the theme of 
Herodotus; we might even find that the Islamic religion per se had 
not very much to do with it. Be this as it may, the next book would 
be deficient without a description of the Persian heterodox Muslims’ 
Salman-i-Farsi, compared to the West’s Sergius in the role of that 
mysterious personage who, reasonable people have persisted in 
thinking, must have helped Muhammad to make his book. 
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AFRICAN SURVEY 
The Native ‘Intellectual’ in South Africa 


| the traditional pattern of African society, the wisdom of the tribe 
resided in the innumerable customs and laws of the people. Their inter- 
preters were the chiefs and their counsellors; to a lesser extent the witch- 
doctors and song makers. As contact with the white man progressed, 
particularly through education, the situation changed. The man who 
could read and write and, more especially, he who could pass on his 
knowledge to others, became the intellectual leader. Today, it is to a great 
extent the African teacher who is the intellectual amongst the African 
people. 

In South Africa, with its population of nine million Africans, it is estimated 
that about half of the African children receive some form of education. This 
is a greater proportion than anywhere else in Africa. As in the rest of Africa, 
only a tiny proportion persevere to the end of secondary education. Even 
the average African teacher receives about four years less education than 
does his white counterpart. 

There are just over twenty-six thousand African teachers in South 
Africa today. Their status varies from that of a poorly qualified village 
teacher to the isolated graduate teaching in a city secondary school. It is 
from the ranks of the best teachers that the majority of African intellectuals 
are drawn. 

To them must be added certain elements amongst the some fifteen 
thousand clerical workers and ten thousand workers in shops. Apart from 
them, the number of professional men, such as doctors, lawyers, etc., is 
practically negligible. There are several reasons for this—educational, 
financial, as also the many restrictions imposed on Africans entering most 
professions. 

Since teachers form the bulk of African intellectuals, it is pertinent 
to consider their position in society. In the first place, the African teacher is 
fundamentally the person who teaches the less educated to read and to 
write. He does so within a restricted framework of a school syllabus. Usually 
the African teacher is almost entirely occupied in his school. There is little 
time and, very often, little inclination, to do anything else but teach. The 
African teacher does, however, occupy an important position in his com- 
munity. He is respected, often consulted and looked upon as being one of 
the most important persons, especially in small communities. This import- 
ance is due to the fact that the teacher stands between the past and the 
future. Tribal customs and ways of life have been broken down and the 
African is moving into a yet unknown world of values, customs and destiny. 
The teacher is an instrument of this change. 

There are many difficulties warring against the African intellectual 
developing a genuine intellectual life. The major problem is a lack of 
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creative thought. As yet, generally speaking, the African has not taken the 
tools of learning and fashioned for himself a new medium of thought, 
expression and life. Perhaps it is too soon; perhaps the white man has 
placed only the non-essentials into the hands of the African. 

Another difficulty is the lack of reading material—whether African, 
Western or international. By far the most popular reading at present is 
Drum, a highly sensational weekly with a circulation of a quarter of a 
million. 

A third difficulty facing the African intellectual is his isolation—both 
from his own community and from the white man. This latter isolation is of 
particular significance. The African intellectual of South Africa rarely 
meets white men with similar interests or training. In the past, a few have 
done so through the two ‘open’ universities. And even this has now to cease. 
Due particularly to State restrictions, Africans rarely go overseas. Hence 
the African intellectual of South Africa usually does not possess that wide- 
ness and depth of understanding which is found, for instance, in West Africa 
where more than half of its university students still go to Europe for their 
studies. For this reason, the rise of a genuine African intelligentsia in South 
Africa is extremely remote. Another difficulty facing the African intellectual 
is in his living conditions. Frequently the African intellectual is obstructed 
through poverty and the need to support his many relatives. Finally, the 
African intellectual is frustrated—frustrated in himself because he is living 
in a period of transition, and by the lack of opportunity to do anything else 
but teach. To teach or to starve are for him common alternatives. 

Because of this frustration, new leaders are emerging from among 
African intellectuals. They are the religious leaders and the politicians. The 
religious leaders have brought more than two thousand sects into existence. 
Politicians have established seven different African political movements in 
this country. Sometimes not well educated, these men are often nevertheless 
shrewd and intelligent. 

What has been said of the African intellectual in general could also 
be said of the Catholic African sphere. The Church has taken its rightful 
place in the education of the Africans of this country. Before 1953, there 
were about seven hundred and fifty Catholic schools, almost forty of ther 
being secondary. The Church ran six training colleges. Catholic university 
education is provided at Pius XII University College in Roma, Basutoland. 
Catholic African teachers, numbering well over two thousand, had their 
own organization—the Catholic African Teachers’ Federation. 

The contribution of the Church was impressive. Much of this contribution 
is now being whittled away. Nevertheless, the question may well be asked 
what the Church has effectively done to build up a Catholic African 
intelligentsia. There have been only a few Catholics who have made their 
name in the professions, in writing or in any form of creative activity. The 
Church has, perhaps, not adapted itself sufficiently; it has not catered 
adequately for the more intelligent. This is particularly true in the present 
situation, with the emergence of religious and political leaders. The 
Catholic African has frequently even been encouraged to form a Catholic 
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ghetto. His faith has isolated him from the things and people about him. 

Even that rich exchange with white people that should be a characteristic 
of the Church in such a country as South Africa has been denied to him. 

The remedies for this situation are obvious. Catholic African intellectuals 

must be fostered, trained, encouraged and inspired. The Church, in its 

religious aspects as well as in its contact with society at large, must be 
placed in their hands. Intelligence is born of an integrated responsibility. 
C. CoLuins 


POLISH OPINION 


And Quiet Flows the Vistula 


| Spuontery of potatoes and strong liquor, inefficient and optimistic, extremely 

good company but always late for appointments, oppressed through the 
centuries and Catholic almost to a man—the Polish people inevitably remind 
the casual Western observer of the Irish. But of course today their predica- 
ments are very different. The presence (and that, in some respects, is about 
all it amounts to) of a Communist government confronts the Poles in 
general and Polish Catholicism in particular with an extraordinarily 
delicate situation. For the Poles have sought freedom for two centuries and 
tasted it for twenty years; and Poland, as any visitor will tell you, is the 
most Catholic country in Europe. Whether you go to Mass in the mountain 
village of Dembno (where five hundred years ago a captive artist was 
compelled, for his ransom, to paint the bandit’s church, which task he 
performed by juxtaposing on the plain wooden roof the styles of half the 
world, Dutch, Italian, Swedish, Persian, Jewish, Japanese—a rare synthesis 
indeed), where you watch the Gouralski (mountain-men) stand so close 
that you sweat and cannot move, and kneel around the doorways, while 
their singing almost deafens you; or whether you are in Warsaw, and find 
that you can never sight-see the churches because they are always inhabited 
by people at prayer-—you will be overwhelmed by the devotion of the Poles 
to their religion. The peasants are traditionally Catholic; the new industrial 
workers and the various classes of town-dwellers take Catholicism into the 
life of the urban quarters. It is said that more people go to church than 
before the war. The story is told of a pre-war atheist who now attends 
church, and, when asked by his atheist friends for the reason, replies, ‘I 
too am against the régime’. 

The unpopularity of the régime does in some ways help the Church. 
Atheist social reform has not the intellectual and moral appeal that it has 
in the West. Of the many people we met and worked with in Poland, only 
one was a Marxist; and he behaved rather like an Old Etonian, being the 
only person I remember who, when asked what he studied and where, said 
politely “Why do you want to know?’ One meets several people who 
sympathize with some of the policies of the Government; and what sane 
person would not admire its achievement in, for instance, education? But 
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these people are not numerous, and this attitude does not imply sympathy 
with the Government doctrines. The almost total failure of Communist 
anti-religious propaganda at present is partly due to Polish history. In 
Poland the Church has always stood on the side of national aspirations 
and, especially since the Partitions, of social justice and political liberty. 
The Marxist teaching that the Church is part of the machinery of oppression 
is sheer nonsense to the average Pole. Today, the Church is the strongest 
element of non-agreement with a régime which is almost universally dis- 
liked, often despised, and which shows no signs of coming to terms with the 
people it is attempting to govern in an ostensibly beneficent way. To quote 
a few examples. Three peasants on different occasions said that living 
conditions in Poland are bad; as one put it, “The trouble is that we have 
all these comrades about the place; I would like the capitalists back’. 
Workers are paid about eightpence an hour and individual workmen have 
told us that it was better before the war; they are worse off than the peasants, 
and they were the backbone of the 1956 coup. Professional people have come 
down in the world more than anybody; even among university professors, 
who are to some extent handpicked by the government, only about one in 
ten is a party member, and perhaps two or three in ten are pro-government. 
These figures we learned with reference to a physics faculty. Russian in- 
fluence, negligible since ’56 except in foreign affairs, is detested; the story 
goes that someone suggested a luxury tax on those Warsaw apartments 
which do not face onto Stalin’s Palace of Culture, a Russian gift which 
was received in the spirit of ‘timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’. The inefficiency 
of the economy is unbelievable: new wireless sets cease to function after a 
week, and great capital is made by the humourists out of the state shops, 
which put up a sign ‘remanent’ (stock-taking) or ‘remont’ (repairs), and 
take a holiday on the strength of it, sometimes for months. Another sign is 
‘gone for lunch’—also used by restaurants. The Communist Party itself 
has a very low standing in public eyes. When asked how many workers 
belonged to it an intelligent student replied, ‘Only a very few—the ones 
that are rich’. And a children’s psychiatrist said that when you speak of a 
Communist who is a good man, you say, ‘He is a party member, but he is a 
good man’. All this operates as a sort of silent propaganda for those who 
say that Communism is not the final answer to human problems. 

The last great turning-point of Polish history was October 1956, and in 
those dramatic events the people achieved something of what they wanted, 
i.e. some degree of personal and national freedom. For this they rightly 
thanked themselves, because it was the attitude of the people which made 
the secret house-plots of the Gomulka faction the only possible line for the 
Polish Communist party to follow. They gained a very good result for very 
little trouble. In comparison with previous showing, it is said (by the Poles) 
that in ’56 ‘the Poles behaved like Hungarians, the Hungarians like Czechs, 
and the Czechs like swine’. Eighty per cent voted Gomulka in, and he was 
encouraged by the Church; up till recently the new situation has been 
tolerated as the best possible for the time being. The people still do not feel 
sympathetic towards the government; the relationship is rather like that 
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between management and shop-stewards after the last wage-dispute has 
ended in favour of the latter, but both sides know that the bosses are going 
to do their best to regain lost ground before their opponents have time to 
call another strike. The lesson of these events seems to be that the Polish 
people, and the Polish Church, have learned to manoeuvre in a Communist 
framework. 

But the comparative popularity of Gomulka’s liberal socialism has waned 
considerably ‘since October’ (a favourite phrase). Gomulka is on closer 
terms with Russia and he is known to have plans for recollectivizing the 
land; decollectivization was the most popular thing he did in ’56. Whereas 
religion was restored to the schools in °56, it is being ousted again at this 
very moment. A priest told us how his friend had received that same day a 
note from the government forbidding him to teach at the school next term. 
Bienkowsky, former speech-writer for Gomulka, and co-leader of the 
liberalizing faction, whom we met at a top people’s summer residence near 
Warsaw when he returned from mushroom-picking with his son, was 
removed from the post of Minister of Education about a year ago. The 
Catholic university at Lublin, which exists solely on funds raised by 
Catholics, has had its quota of students lowered again this year, and was 
recently threatened with taxes amounting to 14 million zlotys. It seems to be 
part of a plan to close the university. 

Literature and the Press are still enjoying the freedom won in the Polish 
annus mirabilis. Western books abound, and are often cheaper than in the 
countries of their origin; English books and the English language are 
especially popular at the moment. Several Catholic papers and magazines 
were restored in ’56, and are flourishing today. An editor told us how Tygodnik 
Powszechny, a non-Pax Catholic cultural weekly, sold 42,000 out of 47,000 
copies printed, in comparison with 13,000 out of 25,000 copies printed for 
equivalent government papers; and Znak, a learned Catholic monthly, sells 
out 7,000 copies each issue. An independent Catholic publishing organiza- 
tion has been able to bring out its first books this year, though only seven 
in all. They included Evelyn Waugh’s Helena. Graham Greene, C. P. Snow 
and Oscar Wilde are among numerous English authors receiving eager 
attention in Poland today. But earlier in the year some check was put on 
foreign books, and no one can say how long Western culture will remain 
accessible. Pax continues to publish about a hundred books a year, and 
many journals. Closely linked with the government and owning several 
factories, it nevertheless seems to be of some use; it only brings the sale of 
religious articles under state control. We asked a priest whether it was 
recognized by the hierarchy; he replied: ‘It has never asked for recognition’. 
On the whole, however, the situation is definitely taking a turn downhill, 
as far as freedom is concerned; and the future is fraught with uncertainty, 
and with fears of the worst. 

So much for the Church and the régime. Now a third factor must enter 
our discussion, one which will prove, I think, to determine our ideas about 
modern Poland. I refer to the process of social and intellectual change 
which is at present sweeping through Poland. One can even apply Marxist 
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analysis to Marxism itself, and see how it too, like all other ideologies, can 
be borne down the tide of such a social development like flotsam. It is here 
too that we shall find the first really disquieting facts about the Polish 
Church, facts that will wipe away the smile that has lingered until now on 
the face of the religious statistician who looks at Poland. For if Marxist 
philosophy is still-born in Poland, and is mismanaged even by its own 
expositors, urbanization and industrialization go forward with the relentless 
stealth of the real crooks who pad forward when the decoy has danced his 
piece. To put it simply: the movement of people from the country into the 
towns, from farming into industry, and the rapid growth of the population 
are changing the whole pattern of life for, since the war, about a quarter of 
the Polish people. This change will touch as many souls again in the next 
ten to twenty years. The change in environment has the classic results one 
would expect: a questioning of old beliefs, amounting, in one aspect, to a 
desire to understand how old ideals fit in with the new conditions of life 
(towns) and with the new weapons of life (science). The day-to-day prob- 
lems of this upheaval are great enough—the shortage of housing, the mental 
instability. But they only lead up to the great problem, which may be 
expressed as, “What is it all for?’, and which can be the womb or the hearse 
of a religion. This is what is facing the modern part of Poland, the Poland 
of the future. It is reflected in the indifference of some students to religion, 
born of a weariness with the old expressions of religion. Talk of Poland’s 
past and of the greatness of the nation is not enough for them. Add to this 
the first experience of universal education, the rapid influx of Western 
books in the last four years, the advent of new studies like psychology, 
and the ardent desire to imitate the more advanced parts of the world, i.e. 
the West; and it becomes plain that Poland is being plunged into all that 
welter of moral and intellectual development which we have known for 
two centuries. 

The Church starts with several grave disadvantages; many of the best 
leaders were killed in the war as a part of Nazi policy, the majority of the 
clergy are uneducated, and too sunk in a traditional way of life and thought 
to face the new problems with the necessary vigour. The state campaign 
against religious education, while it will do little to rescue Polish Com- 
munism from the slag-heap of history, strikes at the very organ which the 
Church needs most at this moment. The Western achievement in cynicism 
is more easily digested than the Western achievement in understanding. One 
educated priest suggested to me that Gilson is a Communist sympathizer. 

But for the time being there is a strong gleam of hope. Many of the Church 
leaders have an extraordinarily clear grasp of what is needed, and a mature 
attitude to the social and intellectual problems involved, to which one can 
only pay the humblest respect. Though opposed to the government, they 
recognize the benefits of industrialization and of universal education; 
‘there is some good in socialism’. They realize, as the more naive avant-garde 
does not, the faults as well as the virtues of the West; ‘We Catholics say 
that neither capitalism nor Communism are good’. There is a very fine 
Thomist school of natural and social philosophy at Lublin. In the last issue 
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of the university magazine there were, as well as an article on late medieval 
Thomism, articles of a profound nature on ‘the prolegomena to philosophy 
of nature’, ‘Norwid’s view of war and tragedy’, ‘social and moral aspects 
of the housing problem in Poland; and ‘the ethical act and its justification’. 
A ‘philosophical week of the student’ was devoted to the problem of 
evolution. Teilhard de Chardin is well known; though Bernard Lonergan 
is not. One cannot say that a new concept of the Christian society is likely 
to arise; they are not in a strong enough position, not sufficiently culturally 
independent, to achieve something so original. But the present crisis in 
Polish opinion will find them well-equipped. One only hopes that the number 
of such people can be increased. 

One of the most admirable things achieved by the Poles in their present 
predicament is a boiling-down to essentials. A priest said to us, ‘We will 
remain in Poland so long as there is work for us to do’. And a nun com- 
mented on the present complexity by saying, “The main trouble is that we 
cannot do all the good that we would like to do, that’s all’. Poland still may 
have something to teach the West from whom she has learned so much. 

Antony BLack 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Reach and Grasp: Bresson’s ‘Pickpocket’ 


OF all contemporary film directors, Robert Bresson is the one who has 

been most continuously tempted by the impossible: in his latest picture, 
Pickpocket, which has now reached London some nine months after it first 
opened in Paris, it is clear that the impossible has, often enough, eluded 
him. He has chosen a theme which is, on the face of it, capable of the liveliest 
visual and intellectual excitement—that of an arrogant, intelligent young 
man’s choice of crime as a protest against the human situation—and has 
deliberately drained it of almost every possible element of sensationalism in 
the treatment, so that the ingredients of a story of conventional low-life 
adventure have been transmuted into an austere psychological exploration. 
The tremendous risk he takes in balancing scenes of extreme speed and 
manual dexterity in the actual robberies with long sequences where all the 
action, so to speak, takes place in the mind of Michel and is conveyed by the 
expressions flickering across his bony face, demands from the spectator a 
concentration and intelligence equal to that of the director himself—a 
challenge that is unlikely to be met by more than a smallish proportion of 
any audience. 

Solitude, isolation, limitation, whether physical or mental—some type of 
nonconformity—has been the leit-motif of all Bresson’s films. His anti-heroes 
fight their way through to a kind of solution largely through their resolute 
refusal to compromise, and in a way this is true of Michel (Martin Lasalle) 
too. He is a young man of potential promise, living on the edge of destitution, 
in rebellion against his own predicament; fascinated by the concept of 
stealing, he makes a first half-hearted attempt at the races, and is picked up 
by the police just as he is congratulating himself on his superiority, and so 
makes his first contact with an inspector (Jean Pelegri) who, in a detached 
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fashion, continues to interest himself in the sullen unresponsive creature 
opposing him. But in spite of everything Michel persists in his new way of 
life; he meets two professional thieves who instruct him in all their tech- 
niques—and brilliant indeed is the sleight of hand with which wallets, 
purses, handbags are spirited imperceptibly away from their owners. His 
old mother dies, and the tenuous relationship he has built up with the calm, 
fair girl (Marika Green) who keeps an eye on her is abruptly severed when 
he goes abroad for two years to add to his successes elsewhere. When he 
comes back to Paris, the girl, Jeanne, has had a baby by his friend, his two 
accomplices are arrested and so, soon, is he. The film ends with the two 
forlorn individuals looking, somehow, more serene than forlorn as they defeat 
isolation in what one feels to be a permanent victory by the fugitive touch 
of lips and fingers through the prison bars. 

Much of this film is absorbing, with Bresson’s recurrent images of 
clasped hands (he has said that this is really a film about hands, told 
largely through the movement of hands), trampling feet, forced physical 
contiguity, making one feel that Cocteau crying ‘Pourquoi toujours 
Oedipe?’ is not the only one to recognize personal obsessions, but here, as 
with Cocteau, they express more than pages of prose. The sound-track is, 
as ever, of the highest importance, the passionless Lully music alternating 
with emphasized commonplace noises—footsteps, traffic, background 
conversation—to make both of almost frightening significance. But when 
the director has tried to tell too much with too little movement; when 
his interiorization of the situation becomes too savagely economical, then 
the capacity of the spectator to absorb the message becomes dulled, the 
strain is too great, and the attention abdicates until, once more, Bresson 
gives a little help. I was enthralled by Pickpocket, and want to re-see it as 
one re-reads a difficult text, but it is certainly one of the most demanding 
pieces of cinema I have ever endured. As I said initially, this must really be 
counted one of the occasions when Bresson’s reach has notably exceeded his 
grasp; but then, surely, he would be with Browning in asserting that this 
is how things should be. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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REVIEWS 
A Century of Ecclesiastical Taste 


R ANSON? has given us an enchanting book, which no one but he 

could have written. On a noble scale, in 360 pages, he allows us to share 
his encyclopaedic—and surely unique—knowledge of the whole landscape of 
Victorian church decoration from its broad outlines to the smallest detail. 
But I am proud at the outset to add a tiny pebble to the cairn of Mr Anson’s 
knowledge. After mentioning that ostrich eggs were considered appropriate 
decorations, he remarks: ‘No Tractarian churches appear to have been 
furnished with symbolic ostrich eggs’. Perhaps not. But if Mr Anson, when 
he is next at Downside, will visit the village church, he will find ostrich 
eggs on the cresting of the rood-screen. They were placed there, I believe, by 
Abbot Horne, who had doubtless read his Durandus. 

I wondered a little, before I had studied the author’s drawings, whether 
photographs would not have been preferable. But I am wholly converted: 
not only because many of the subjects are difficult to photograph and may 
now be dispersed or destroyed, but because Mr Anson’s beautifully detailed 
and accurate drawings make it possible to compare the subjects within a 
common convention. Into his drawings he introduces contemporary figures 
and again I antecedently inclined to demur, thinking that they might be 
frivolous and fearing for their accuracy. But Mr Anson is a scholar and I do 
not think that anyone could fault their fidelity to period. The figures serve 
a purpose too in stressing a point which is frequently made, but which 
cannot be made too often, that it is impossible to isolate architecture from 
the whole social structure of which it is the expression. But perhaps their 
greatest value is to emphasize the appropriateness of the word ‘Fashion’ 
in the title of the book. For it is brought home to us throughout the work 
that it is concerned with fashion, disguised (and constantly justified) as 
principle. 

The phenomenon which Mr Anson is considering is that of a large and 
influential section of the English nation at the very height of its material 
prosperity turning its attention to the building and adornment of God’s 
house. It may be said that the movement came too late to preserve the faith 
of the new proleteriat but I do not know that any other nation has a parallel 
achievement to show. What does come out from this book is how little 
‘popular’ was this spate of church building and decoration—how little 
rooted in the people. We are taught how to look for the popular art of the 
last century in the mahogany and engraved glass of the public house or in 
the gay painting of caravan and barge. Of all this the Victorian church 
shows nothing. Again and again we are reminded by implication that here 
is an affair of scholarly architects and of clergymen who are gentlemen by 
background or by aspiration. This is not to deny that much of the work 
produced may even now exert a strong appeal. To have seen Sir Ninian 
Cowper’s reredos in the Lady Chapel at Downside in its early freshness, 
1 Fashions in Church Furnishings 1840-1940. By Peter F. Anson. (The Faith Press, 50s.) 
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when one was oneself young, is to have experienced the illusion of a whiff of 
Chaucerian spring. But it is arguable, seeing that the subject considered is 
essentially an English and an Anglican one, whether it might not have been 
better to restrict the scope of this volume. This may seem ungrateful from a 
reader who has enjoyed every morsel of the feast and would not willingly 
have been denied any. But I cannot escape the feeling that such a restriction 
might have been an artistic gain. The drab run-of-the-mill Catholic churches 
(so sensitively described by Mr Anson) have really no place here. And the 
occasional more ambitious church is, in scientific language, a ‘sport’, 
taking the tone from a wealthy patron and fitting stylistically into a cor- 
responding Anglican category. As Monsignor Knox reminds us in the 
Spiritual Aeneid, Catholics are accustomed to worship indifferently (and he 
might have added unseeingly) at Downside or at the Oratory. 

What differentiates Victorian ecclesiology from the concern of other ages 
for the beauty of God’s house is not only its archaeological but perhaps still 
more its doctrinaire character. When Carolines and Georgians inserted their 
pediments and columns into medieval churches they were swayed by fashion 
only. But for the last century and more fashion in Church decoration has 
claimed doctrinal inspiration. The mentality which led Pugin and the 
ecclesiologists to deride anything but ‘the real thing’ is none other than that 
which causes our contemporaries to condemn what they dislike as ‘un- 
liturgical’. The ‘chancel and screen’ man of the 1840s and the ‘central altar’ 
man of today are alike impervious to discussion. Aesthetically this would 
matter little did successive generations build their own churches and leave 
those of their predecessors to express and even to realize other modes of 
worship. But, it is objected, churches are not museums and they must 
follow the current mode. In the hey-day of the Gothic revival the Com- 
missioners’ churches of half-a-century earlier must be deprived of their 
galleries and given a Gothic look and now the many-compartmented plan 
of a medieval church must be adapted to serve the community worship of 
our egalitarian and collectivist age. The artistic havoc thus wrought has 
been incalculable. 

Let M. R. James’ account? of his fictitious cathedral describe the fate of 
many: ‘It was in 1840 that the wave of the Gothic revival smote the 
Cathedral of Southminster. ‘“There was a lovely lot of stuff went then, sir’, 
said Worby, with a sigh. “‘My father couldn’t hardly believe it when he got 
his orders to clear out the choir. . . . Crool it was, he used to say: all that 
beautiful wainscot oak, as good as the day it was put up, and garlands like 
of foliage and fruit... . All went to the timber-yard—every bit except 
some little pieces worked up in the Lady Chapel. . . . Well, I may be mis- 
took, but I say our choir never looked so well since. . . . But Dean Burscough 
he was very set on the Gothic period, and nothing would serve him but 
everything must be made agreeable to that. And one morning after service 
... he’d got a roll of paper with him, and the verger that was then brought 
in a table, and they began spreading it out on the table with prayer-books 
to keep it down, and my father helped ’em, and he saw it was a picture of 
* From An Episode of Cathedral History, by M. R. James. 
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the inside of a choir in a Cathedral; and the Dean—he was a quick- 
spoken gentleman—he says, ‘Well, Worby, what do you think of that?’ 
‘Why’, says my father, ‘I don’t think I ’ave the pleasure of knowing that 
view. Would that be Hereford Cathedral, Mr Dean?’ ‘No, Worby’, says the 
Dean, ‘that’s Southminster Cathedral as we hope to see it before many 
years.’ ‘Indeed, sir’, says my father’.” ’ 

Poor Worby! His cri-de-coeur echoes through the intervening decades 
and is taken up by Arthur Benson in his diary sixty years later—‘If only 
people would have faith, and keep work as long as it is careful, expensive, 
thought out and put up with love’. We now no longer throw out cherubs 
and swags, but Dean Burscough is still active. We have seen the war-damaged 
remains of Bodley’s work at St Paul’s cast out with delight, only this year the 
reredos in Great St Mary’s has been destroyed, and I fear that not all the 
thought and care (and I doubt not expense) which Westcott and Holt 
lavished on the mural decorations in Trinity chapel will secure their 
preservation. And amongst us I do not think that a ‘Benediction’ altar has 
a very good prospect of survival. 

It is curious to reflect, amidst all the changes dictated by fashion, how 
little thought has been given to basic principles. In the long centuries of 
Christian church building, how very few people have ever set themselves 
seriously to consider the ideal size of a church and the effect of different 
dimensions on forms of worship. I can call to mind only Sir Christopher 
Wren. His perspicacious paper on “The Auditory Church’, for all that he 
avowedly had quite another aim to that which he attributed to Catholic 
architects of his own age, is one which we should do well to read and 
ponder. For, believing that the services of the Reformed Church were 
intended to be audible and intelligible to all the worshippers, he concludes 
that this is possible for a congregation of a thousand at most, of which a 
large part is to be accommodated in galleries. Now that we are catching 
up with the Reformers in this respect, we do well to remember that spoken 
participation in the liturgy can set limits to the size and disposition of a 
congregation, unless indeed mechanical means be used which themselves 
tend to diminish the sense of intimacy and community. With a sung Mass 
the case is altered, as anyone knows who has witnessed a celebration in the 
piazza of St Peter’s or at Lourdes. 

If little thought has been given to the audibility of worship, still less 
discriminating attention has been given to its visibility. Nowadays the all- 
seeing principle has triumphed. Anyone who is privileged to take visitors 
to see King’s College Chapel must steel himself to hear one in three (almost 
before his foot is well inside the chapel) regret the presence of the screen. 
Pugin appears to have been defeated all along the line. And yet only a few 
weeks ago there was a letter in The Times which suggested, against all present 
probability, that even in this matter we might expect a swing of the pendu- 
lum. The Rev. F. P. Hughes, Canon of Chichester, wrote that ‘in all normal 
people, beneath the surface levels of life, there is a deep need of finding in 
our churches at least some suggestion of the infinite wonder of God and the 
wonder of being permitted to approach his presence. Dr Otto’s great 
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work on the importance of the numinous in religion has surely a message 
for the present day.’ No less surely at a time when the thought of Christians 
becomes more ecumenical should we remember that great tradition, no less 
august than our own, which has remained faithful to the ikonostasis. 

It is a tribute to Mr Anson’s book that it stimulates thought about matters 
which it does not set out to treat. One cannot write about ecclesiastical 
art—or even ecclesiastical fashion—without impinging on theology. Is it 
fanciful to suggest that in these two streams—the screened and secret and 
the all-seeing and all-hearing—we have an example of man trying to give 
expression to the mystery of the Incarnation? At one period he will be 
seized with the Divinity of Christ. His representations of our Lord will be 
awful, his worship remote and hieratic. At another the humanity of Christ 
will possess him and he will represent Christ as a child in the arms of his 
Mother or as the Man of Sorrows, will worship him in the crib and accom- 
pany him on the road to Calvary. A. N. GILBEY 


PEeop.e, Space, Foop. By Arthur McCormack. (Sheed and Ward; 9s.) 

In this age the man in the street is more often than not hypnotized by the 
soi-disant infallibility of the scientist (‘exact’ and ‘science’ seem to be associ- 
ated in the popular mind) and impressed by his hubris. Unfortunately in 
the matter of population statistics, agronomics and demographics one finds 
ample proof of the definition of a specialist being one who knows more and 
more about less and less. Malthus was the first, in modern times, to start a 
population scare and Fr McCormack in this useful book does well to recall 
how many have followed in his footsteps. The President of the British 
Association in 1896, Sir William Crookes, warned that in thirty years the 
world population would have disastrously outrun the food supply. He was 
fantastically wrong. The prime lesson to learn from this, and from more 
recent Cassandras, is not to be stampeded There is a population explosion, 
and there is a very complicated problem to be solved. The moral solution 
must always be the right one, and so one must view with some suspicion the 
pessimists who paint a dark picture and show birth-control by artificial 
means as the only ray of light. 

At the other extreme are the optimists, such as Mr Colin Clark. He is not 
concerned with figures of the growth of world population, but with the 
possible world resources. In a recent fascinating and compelling study 
(World Fustice, 1, 1, pp. 35-55) he has shown that the world’s land area of 
131 million square kilometres (excluding Greenland and Antarctica) could 
yield as much produce as 77 million square kilometres of temperate Euro- 
pean farmland. In other words the world could provide food, fibre and all 
other agricultural requirements for 28 billion people, ten times the present 
world population. Fr McCormack spells this out, with ample references 
to the reports of FAO and WHO, but one sentence from a report of the 
former presents the central problem: “There are vast potential resources 
which science and capital could capture for agricultural production’. And 
the trouble is that neither the science nor the capital is where it is most 
needed, in the under-developed countries. After chapters dealing with ‘more 
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food from existing sources’ and ‘food from new sources’ Fr McCormack 
turns to the crucial point of aid to the under-developed countries. Here the 
reader is heartened by the story of the growth of international assistance, 
especially through the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme 
which in nine years has been responsible for sending more than 100,000 
experts on missions to 125 countries. It is a pity that this work does not gain 
the headlines now given to the debates of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly; for this is the way in which one world is being built. It 
may be a bitter pill for the politicians to swallow, but their contribution 
is negligible compared with that of the technicians. But vast capital resources 
are still needed and Fr McCormack does well to give so much space to the 
project for an International Development Authority worked out by Com- 
mander Sir Robert Jackson. Such bold vision is needed, backed by generosity 
from the ‘have’ nations, which would produce a world-wide Marshall Plan. 
Not the least of the values of this book is that it leaves the reader with a 
conditional optimism—the condition being that we of the West must take 
our principles of Christian charity seriously and realize that we are our 
brothers’ keepers. Joun Fitzsimons 


Tue Goncourts. By Robert Baldick. (Bowes and Bowes; 10s. 6d.) 
Karka. By Giinther Anders. (Bowes and Bowes; 10s. 6d.) 
THE Owl AND THE NIGHTINGALE. By Walter Kaufmann. (Faber and 

Faber; 30s.) 

What are we to make of these sick and sensitive aristocrats, the Goncourt 
brothers, frantically searching in a world that resounded with the trying 
din of birds and little girls for some quiet place in which Jules might die, 
peacefully, of syphilis? They are remembered only for their Journal, but 
Mr Baldick’s study is mostly taken up with salvaging the novels from oblivion 
(they sound like inferior Zola written by Proust). It is little more than literary 
history, challenging no larger significance. 

The study of Kafka in the same series could not be more different. 
Published originally in German in 1951, this is a compassionate and 
profound analysis not only of Kafka’s novels but of the whole ethos which 
they represent and fascinate. It is not odd, in Kafka’s nightmare world, 
to wake up one morning and find yourself under arrest for nothing, or 
turned into an insect; or to spend the whole of your life merely as a thing 
in other people’s way. This normalization of the sinister and the inhuman 
offers a prophetic image of the domestication of horror which characterized 
the tyranny of Hitler, the experience which dominates Herr Anders’ con- 
science. Kafka died in 1924, but the organization men of the gas-chambers, 
pottering happily in their spare time like good family men, were the 
historical reality of his irresponsible bureaucrats. 

The heart of Herr Anders’s argument, however, is that, though he realized 
what it meant for man to live in a demoralized world, Kafka could not help 
conniving at bringing it about (and perhaps this was why he wanted his 
work destroyed). For all his painful and illuminating insight into the horror 
of totalitarianism, he never freed himself of a certain fascination with 
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terror. The dilemma of having to live humanly without a strong sense of 
what it is to be human is not uncommon, and there is a certain moral 
scepticism, perhaps Kafka’s, which disables one, ultimately, from being sure 
that the gas-chambers were evil. If this goes with a suicidal ambivalence in 
the face of violence and outrage, as is perhaps the case here, it is well that 
we should be provoked to reflect, to see what may be involved in Kafka’s 
moral position, and in enthusiasm for his novels. This is, at any rate, a 
deeply serious and far-reaching study. 

But it is possible not to be worried at all by the strain of living without 
ultimate sanctions, and even to glory in it. Mr Kaufmann, who left Germany 
in 1939 at the age of eighteen, became an American citizen, and now 
teaches philosophy at Princeton, has no time for ‘men who lack the power 
to find meaning in themselves’. His own weltanschauung (it is certainly 
nothing less) was formulated in an earlier book: all that need be recalled 
here is his immense distaste for the basic Christian attitudes and his belief 
that Nietzsche is the prophet of a new era. To suppose that men are not self- 
sufficient (as Christians do) is a radical falsification of the human condition, 
and the underlying aim of this book is to disabuse people of the stultifying 
picture of human life that religion fosters. 

Or rather it is to present an alternative attitude, by showing how it is 
possible to live and to celebrate life, knowing that death is the end and it is 
all absurd. There is no need to whimper when the gods fail: on the contrary, 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Rilke are there to promote and fortify a disciplined 
atheism which is free from angst and resentment. The life of Freud too bears 
witness, as ‘an abiding image of humanity’; and presiding over the birth of 
the godless hero is the gigantic figure of Nietzsche. It is certainly time that 
we took the measure of the challenge to our faith which is made by this 
form of humanism, though it is not common in England. 

What is more immediately exciting and entertaining are Mr Kaufmann’s 
splendid polemics. His savage exposures of Karl Popper’s slovenly and 
tendentious chapter on Hegel in The Open Society, and of the whole enterprise 
of Toynbee’s oeuvre, are surely indestructible; and his informed report on 
the state of philosophy in the German universities is very interesting. His 
account of a lecture by Heidegger is even alarming. He grants that Heidegger 
is one of the most interesting philosophers of our time and obviously a 
superb teacher, but the disconcerting irresponsibility of his fake etymologies, 
and the way he and his pupils dominate German philosophy, are very 
strange. 

This book is impossible to review but well worth careful reading. It may 
be noted here, however, that Mr Kaufmann is sometimes tendentious 
too. His impatience with Thomists is not unforgivable, but the constant 
scoffing at their master goes too far in the reference to ‘Aquinas’ Inquisition’ 
(page 25), and the remark that ‘Aquinas built confidently for all eternity’ 
(page 205) is more conventional than one has come to expect from Mr 
Kaufmann. One wonders if Nietzsche’s attitudes were truer to the real 
movement of the human spirit than the essentially tentative and provisory 
humility of St Thomas. Fercus KERR, 0.P. 
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Saint AUGUSTINE ON PERSONALITY: The Saint Augustine Lecture, 1959. 

By Paul Henry, s.j. (Macmillan; $2.25.) 

The enterprise of the Augustinian fathers of Villanova University in 
organizing an annual St Augustine Lecture, this being the first of what we 
all hope will be a distinguished series, is deserving of our best wishes. But 
the sponsors of these lectures ought to do some hard thinking about their 
policy in publishing them. By English standards at least, the price is out- 
rageous for what is really no more than a pamphlet of forty-four pages. And 
one cannot, unfortunately, say that it is well produced. Why should anybody 
be expected to pay so much for, among other things, five misprints—faulty 
proof-reading of Latin and Greek words—and at least two serious mistakes, 
in one of which a mistranslation makes M. Eliade say exactly the opposite 
of what he actually did say, the French original being disarmingly provided 
in a note? 

P. Henry’s lecture itself is just a little too full of high-sounding generalities. 
A few of these, of course, are almost de rigueur at solemn academic occasions, 
but a serious lecturer should limit himself to one at the beginning and one 
at the end of his discourse. P. Henry’s succession of grand exaggerations 
aroused all the sceptical reserve of at least one reader. He has stimulating 
things to say about the connection of the ideas of person, relation, and 
history, and about Augustine’s use of Aristotle. But there is a lack of 
clarity about the whole presentation, a want of critical assessment and 
analysis, which will, we fear, prevent this lecture from being what the editor 
of the series hopes, ‘a significant contribution to the cause of Augustinian 
learning and scholarship’. Epmunp HItt, o.p. 


THe Op TeEsTAMENT. By Marie Fargues. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 
18s.) 
Your Lire or Our Lorp. By Aidan Pickering. (Darton, Longman and 

Todd; 21s.) 

WE AND Our CHILDREN. By Mary Newland. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 
16s.) 

The first book, well translated by Patrick Hepburn-Scott, is addressed 
to French children of twelve to thirteen and can be most warmly recom- 
mended for use by English children. Many adolescents, after a diet of 
children’s hymns written in bunny-rabbit style and of cosy little religious 
manuals, throw away the Baby Jesus tales along with the Baby Bunny 
approach. It is a welcome change to find an author who can begin a work 
of this kind by saying, ‘Man has not yet visited all his domain’; religious awe 
and intellectual curiosity are awakened together, and man’s scientific 
achievement is seen in the context of God’s long preparation for man 
himself. The ‘Is it true?’ issue is lucidly treated: the author, avoiding 
defensive explanations of difficulties, shows her readers how to distinguish 
between symbol, picture and historical statement. Those who have had to 
deal with undergraduates troubled by J, D, E and P when studying Genesis 
will welcome this simple early preparation for the ground. “The sacred 
writers did not hesitate to include old traditions, just as they found them’ 
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puts the matter simply enough for an intelligent twelve-year-old. Inci- 
dentally, the author trains her young readers in precision of statement: 
‘Man is descended from monkeys: that is putting the matter badly’. 

The second book, like the first, is well produced and imaginatively illus- 
trated. The practical point, made near the beginning, that Palestine is the 
easiest country in the world to draw, has its uses: unfortunately, many 
readers will be irritated by the exclamation marks freely peppered over the 
pages, e.g. ‘Peter was electrified!’ This constant jogging of the reader’s 
elbow weakens the effect of the narrative, and ‘Well done, Peter!’ as a com- 
ment on “Tu es Christus’ hardly adds to the impact of the Gospel words. It 
is in fact a little discouraging to find that notes intended for English teachers 
have a style which is less adult than that of Marie Fargues in her book 
addressed to French children. (Marie Fargues, in her own section for teachers, 
says that she aims less at instruction than at practice in religious thinking, 
and she makes many perceptive comments on the stages at which children 
are ready to receive a truth.) 

The third book is a thoroughly practical one on bringing up children, 
illustrated by the author’s own experience. She has a strong belief in discip- 
line, and the keynote is zest. She gives eminently wise advice on helping 
children not to tell lies, and (this is not so often realized) provides hints to 
adults on how not to provoke lying. There is a sturdy page on teaching 
children how to explain their faith to other children in the (American) 
public school. This page might well be studied by those who ask always, 
‘Will they lose their faith?’ and never ‘Will they communicate their faith ?’. 
The author has no illusions about the difficulty of her task, but has a robust 
faith and an infectious gaiety. 

The underlying theme of her book is in fact contained in her own state- 
ment that a child’s soul is not a ‘child soul’, and that the only variation 
between the spiritual life for a child and for a grown-up is in the means of 
communication. M. A. WILEMAN 


CurisT1AN YocA. By Dom J-M. Dechanet. (Burns and Oates; 21s.) 

This book has a very definite practical purpose. It is to show how the 
technique of Hatha Yoga can be used by a Christian as a method of prepara- 
tion for contemplative prayer. As such it seems to be extremely good and 
useful. Fr Dechanet has tried out this method now over a long period and has 
proved in his own experience how effective it can be. He describes in detail 
the effect it has had both on his prayer and on his whole life. He has worked 
out a system of Yoga exercises, which are both described and illustrated, 
such as any normal person can practise without great difficulty, and he 
shows how these physical exercises can be linked up with the practice of 
prayer and meditation. ; 

There can be no doubt of the need of a book of this kind. The physical 
and psychological basis of prayer has very little place in the ordinary 
Catholic training. Most people try to pray kneeling, which is probably 
the worst possible position for prolonged prayer. The early Christian used 
always to pray standing, and this has something to commend it, but there 
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is no doubt that the best possible position is sitting, provided one can find 
the right way to sit. What is required is a position which is at once restful 
and yet alert and attentive, and it is this which Yoga teaches. But more than 
this, these exercises have the power to bring about a state of psychological 
harmony and integration. Fr Dechanet, using William of St Thierry’s 
division of the human soul into anima, animus and Spiritus, insists that the 
real purpose of Yoga is to ‘unite’ these three elements of our being which are 
normally so disintegrated. It is here undoubtedly that the greatest practical 
value of Yoga is to be found. 

Fr Dechanet is very careful to separate the practice of these exercises 
from their Hindu setting. He realizes the profoundly different spiritual basis 
of Yoga in the Hindu tradition and the danger which can arise from this to 
the uninitiated. In so doing he has undoubtedly done a great service to the 
Christian who wants to make use of them. There is no danger of any spiritual 
‘contamination’ for anyone who makes use of the exercises in this book. 
Yet in performing this necessary service I think that it is a great pity that 
Fr Dechanet has shown himself so lacking in sympathy towards the Hindu 
spiritual tradition. To speak of it, as he does, as though it were a sort of 
system of auto-suggestion, is really inexcusable. We must face the fact that 
the real goal of Indian Yoga is a mystical experience of a very definite 
character. Maritain has shown its basic nature in his essay on the ‘Natural 
Mystical Experience’ in Redeeming the Time. But we have also to allow, as 
Maritain himself does, that this experience may well enter at times into the 
sphere of the supernatural, especially in the case of some forms of bhakti 
Yoga which are based on the experience of grace and the love of God. The 
confrontation of these forms of mystical experience with the Christian 
mystical experience is a task which has yet to be adequately undertaken. 
Fr Dechanet has expressly disclaimed this task, and one cannot blame him 
for not attempting it, though one can wish that a theologian of his character, 
with his knowledge of the doctrine of St Gregory of Nyssa, which is of such 
importance in this connection, might be tempted to undertake this work. 
But one thing is clear; this can only be seriously undertaken by one who is 
convinced of the inner depth of the Hindu experience and of its relevance 
to Christian prayer and contemplation. This is a form of Christian Yoga 
for which we have still to wait, but meanwhile one can be very grateful to 
Fr Dechanet for his much more modest but also most practical book. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF MAN. By W. E. Le Gros Clark. (Edinburgh University 

Press; 21s.) 

The author of this text-book (on the comparative anatomy of living 
and extinct members of the Order Primata) is a world authority in his 
subject, and the book is truly magisterial. In it Sir Wilfrid has modified 
and expanded the Munro Lectures which he gave in 1953 in the University 
of Edinburgh under the title The Palaeontology of the Primates and the Problem 
of Human Ancestry. After two general chapters, the first dealing with the 
nature of the evolutionary process with particular reference to primates, 
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the second with a preliminary survey of the Order in space and time, he 
takes the major systems of the body in turn and gives detailed accounts of 
the comparative anatomy of each. The concluding chapter deals with the 
evolutionary radiations that are to be detected in the group as a whole. 

It is in keeping with the general plan of the book that the history of the 
emergence of the family Hominidae, of which Homo sapiens is the only sur- 
viving member, is restricted to the last seven pages of the book, apart from 
brief references in the systematic chapters. Perhaps the story of the Homi- 
nidae is being saved, to provide a book on its own: there are still some curious 
gaps in the fossil sequence, but Australopithecus has been a discovery of the 
very first importance in recent years, and Oreopithecus promises to be even 
more exciting. But the method adopted here, of presenting the Order in all 
its variety, is bound to give the impression (possibly intended by the 
author) that Man is no more than an aberrant offshoot from the general 
primate stock, an epiphenomenon of no more, if of no less, interest than 
any of the others. Despite all the careful marshalling of facts, then, and the 
brilliantly succinct descriptions of anatomical variations between living 
(and extinct) tree-shrews, lemurs, tarsiers, monkeys, apes and men, an air 
of futility sits depressingly over the book. By the scientifically orthodox this 
will be commended as a virtue, and for non-scientists it will serve as an 
excuse for not reading it. This feature makes the book both ‘scientific’ and 
‘safe’. It takes courage, these days, to run the risk in biological circles of 
being thought of as ‘anthropomorphic’ in outlook. This, to some of us, is an 
absurd situation, for what is science if it is not an affair of men? Sir Wilfrid 
has taken care to avoid any such charge, but in shirking all consideration 
of the problems of teleology and of meaning (in the wide sense) he has 
introduced a certain randomness into the book itself: the last page happens 
to be fully occupied with text, and it was a tremendous shock, on turning 
over, to realize that this was the end both of a chapter and indeed of the 
book. 

At the price, this must be the best value in scientific books for a long time 
—the many excellent line-drawings alone make one think in much more 
expensive terms. The author says that ‘publication has been assisted by a 
generous grant from the Munro Lectureship Committee’. It must have been 
munificent. BERNARD TOWERS 


Tue Lire AND Opinions oF THOMAS ERNEST Hutme. By A. R. Jones. 

(Gollancz; 25s.) 

THE CREATIVE ENcounTER. By David Bulwer Lutyens. (Secker & Warburg; 
27s. 6d.) 
Tue CHARTED Mirror. Literary and Critical Essays. By John Holloway. 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

T. E. Hulme, who died in 1917 at the age of thirty-four, was one of 
those thinkers and critics who are felt more as a vague presence in other 
men’s work than as a literary personality in their own irght. We all know 
that he was the inventor of ‘Imagism’, yet it is in Pound that we see Imagism 
at its most scintillating and suggestive. We know, too, that many of Eliot’s 
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critical principles were first defined by Hulme but, in spite of Eliot’s repeated 
attempts to enthrone Hulme, most of us have forgotten the source of those 
principles. 

Hulme talked incessantly but wrote remarkably little. Speculations, the 
volume of papers and essays which Herbert Read collected and edited 
after Hulme’s death, is a crystallization of all his ideas. Taken with his 
few poems, which now seem curiously outmoded, oddly Georgian, Specula- 
tions forms Hulme’s testament and apologia. Despite its comparative brevity 
it is a formidable book. 

In The Life and Opinions of Thomas Ernest Hulme, Mr A. R. Jones has 
attempted to place Hulme’s thought in the context of his life. The attempt 
has, I think, proved successful, since Mr Jones is willing to let Hulme’s 
ideas stretch and relax, to take possession, as it were, of his short life. 

Most of Hulme’s philosophical and critical ideas arose from his passionate 
belief in original sin. He was impatient both with the high humanism of the 
Renaissance and with the inspired melancholy of Romanticism. For him, 
man was a broken creature but a creature who had the will and the intellect 
not only to accept his maimed condition but also to do something about it. 
Art, Hulme believed, like religious experience, occurs when man becomes 
conscious of the gulf between himself and God. ‘The fright of the mind 
before the unknown’, he thought, was more likely to produce great poetry 
and painting than the sense of power or man’s mistaken belief in his own 
autonomy. Out of this fearless confrontation with the problem of pain and 
suffering, Hulme evolved his own theory of aesthetics. And it is here that 
we come to one of the contradictions in his thought. Eagerly accepting 
Bergson’s concept of ‘intuition’ and firmly eschewing the cool rationalism 
of the humanists, Hulme nevertheless based his own aesthetic on the absolute 
validity of reason. Dividing art into two kinds, the vital and the geometric, 
he saw the former as Romantic and illusory, the latter as real and abstract. 
Art, for him, was never an excuse for indulging in the pathetic fallacy but 
was, on the contrary, the expression of man’s ‘urge to abstraction’ and 
‘feeling for form’. Man was a maker and it was out of his sense of deprivation, 
of incompleteness, Hulme believed, that he fashioned works of art. As he 
wrote in one of his own poems, called simply The Poet, 


‘He had been to woods, and talked and walked with trees. 
Had left the world 

And brought back round globes and stone images, 

Of gems, colours, hard and definite.’ 


Hulme’s Classicism, his belief both in the potentialities and the restric- 
tions of art, should be a useful corrective at a time when literary criticism 
has either tended to be afraid of generalizations or else elevated art to the 
status of a religion. 

Mr David Lutyens’s The Creative Encounter, a study of four modern 
American poets, is likely to antagonize some readers with its inflated chatter 
about ‘authentic existentialism’, ‘emergent pattern of futurity’, ‘the pulse 
of the ultimate’, and so on. His book, Mr Lutyens explains, is an attempt to 
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demonstrate that ‘Modern poetry . . . is a creative encounter between inner, 
subjective vision and objective reality’. But hasn’t poetry always performed 
this function? one wants to ask. Whether this is so or not, the reader would 
be unwise to ignore Mr Lutyens’s thoughtful studies of Jeffers, MacLeish, 
Hart Crane and Robert Lowell, for he is much more interesting when he 
deals with individual poets and poems than when he tries to evolve theories 
or formulate principles. 

Mr Lutyens sees these four men as poets who, in entirely different ways, 
have attempted to come to terms with contemporary life. Robinson Jeffers 
has erected a vast, almost Wordsworthian pantheism in which man struggles 
helplessly : 

‘... The beauty of modern 

Man is not in the persons but in the 

Disastrous rhythm, the heavy and mobile masses.’ 
Poetry is man’s one small gesture of defiance, his only defence against 
horror and oblivion. Archibald MacLeish, on the other hand, makes his 
final court of appeal the humanist fallacy—the self-sufficiency of human 
reason, the autonomy of the human mind. 

With Hart Crane, the personal solution is different again. Mr Lutyens 
presents him, in the words of Claudel about Rimbaud, as ‘a mystic in the 
savage state’, as a poet who tried to make modern machines not simply 
useful images for his poems but a complete ideology in their own right. And, 
as Yvor Winters has perceptively pointed out elsewhere, this attempt led 
Crane to utter despair. Mr Lutyens’s close criticism of Crane’s poems is 
often revealing, but he tends to evade the undoubted fact that what Crane 
sought was not finally a mystique of machinery but a true mystical experi- 
ence, a personal and direct encounter with God. 

The best essay in The Creative Encounter is the one on Robert Lowell. 
Here, Mr Lutyens confines himself solely and selflessly to the poems; he 
is not trying to prove anything. He has taken great pains to expose the real 
conflict at the heart of Lowell’s poetry, the tension which gives them their 
energy and excitement. This conflict is that of a mind divided between 
inherited New England Puritanism on the one hand, and acquired Catho- 
licism on the other. Mr Lutyens shows how Lowell’s best poems arise from 
his observation and acceptance of his own personal problems. Like all good 
poets, Lowell generalizes not in a void but always from personal particulars. 
This essay alone would make Mr Lutyens’s book well worth reading. 

John Holloway’s The Charted Mirror is a collection of literary and critical 
essays which are mainly, but not only, academic in character and interest. 
Mr Holloway pleads persuasively that this is not a collection of random 
essays but a series of studies, on general and particular subjects, which 
work on and against each other. The claims which he makes for his own 
method are not grandiose and Mr Holloway explains the ‘mirror’ of his 
title when he says, ‘In part, the mirror which the critic must ‘“‘chart” is 
that in himself which forms an image of the work he studies. It is no un- 
relieved or flawless plane, but complex and partly personal. . . .’ 

If his subjects are eclectic, ranging, as they do, from Skelton to Keats, 
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from Shakespeare to Hardy, Mr Holloway’s critical approach is also 
eclectic and empirical; he has no wish to align himself too rigidly with any 
established school of critics. It is refreshing to find a scholar who is prepared 
to admit openly that there are ‘certain writers of distinction whose work is 
most naturally called criticism, but who, at least in part, . . . have taken 
the works they discuss less as an end in themselves than as a means’. 

The most considerable essay in this book is The Critical Intimidation, 
in which Mr Holloway attacks ‘the cult of complexity’ as manifested at times 
in the work of Allen Tate and Cleanth Brooks, and points out the limitations 
of the kind of analytical criticism which uses the scientific method with an 
implacable imperiousness. For Mr Holloway, the most truly valuable 
literary principles are discovered in ‘life itself; experience—either our own 
experience, or real events which are related to us by history or otherwise’. 
It is, perhaps, a sign of the unhealthy state of much criticism at the present 
time that it requires courage to make an affirmation such as this. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


A Tourist In Arrica. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall; 16s.) 

This is the account of a journey by Mr Waugh to Rhodesia by way of 
Genoa and Aden, Kenya, Zanzibar and Tanganyika. It is illustrated by an 
admirable selection of photographs usually contrasting with each other. 
There is no better introduction to East African travel, and East African 
problems are touched on incidentally. Technically it provides a very 
interesting contrast with Mr Waugh’s descriptions of East Africa in the 
1930s. Both are supremely successful achievements in utterly different 
genres. In his first group of writings on East Africa Mr Waugh seemed 
primarily interested in personalities of European or Bostonian stock and 
portrayed them with the skill of a Goya. Since I knew very well the originals 
of his ‘Professor W’ and ‘M. Leblanc’ and, far less intimately, two of his 
Kenya hostesses, I can vouch that it was precisely his exaggerations which 
conveyed most perfectly their personalities. But no one could have learnt 
to know from Labels the background against which they moved. 

In A Tourist in Africa the personalities have the verisimilitude of good 
photographs, like Mr James Kirkman and the bartender at Ndola. It is the 
places in which they live that have now come so alive. There will never be 
better descriptions of Genoa or of Mombasa. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THe Great Teresa. By Elizabeth Hamilton. (Chatto and Windus; 21s.) 
Tue ScIENCE OF THE Cross. By Edith Stein. Translated by Hilda Graef. 

(Burns Oates; 30s.) 

Both these books are about Carmelites, but they differ widely. The first 
is a book on St Teresa into which the author has interpolated reminiscences 
of her travels to places connected with the saint and elsewhere, which 
somewhat mar the unity of the work. Miss Hamilton’s study is in the main 
sympathetic, but her judgment is surely at fault when she suggests that 
St Teresa’s self-reproach may have been an unconscious defence against 
clerical criticism and, in particular, the Inquisition (p. 30), and at times, 
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particularly in the reminiscences, the writing is frankly sentimental. Still, 
this book may serve to introduce St Teresa to people who would not other- 
wise read about her. It is equipped with a short bibliography, a map and a 
plan of Avila. The illustrations are pleasing. 

The Science of the Cross is a scholarly work by Edith Stein, the German 
Jewess who became a Catholic and a Carmelite and who tragically perished 
in the gas-chambers at Auschwitz. By abundant quotation from the saint’s 
works, the writer seeks to show how the whole of the life and teaching of 
St John of the Cross is permeated with the theme of the cross—but the life- 
giving cross. Here and there the book is rendered difficult for the general 
reader by philosophical explanations such as that on the structure of the 
soul on page 114. The explanation of ‘acquired contemplation’ (p. 86) 
seems less satisfactory than, for instance, the account given by Father 
Gabriel, 0.p.c., in his work on St John (Cork, 1947). Early in the book 
the writer points out the difference between symbol and image and con- 
siderable use is made of this distinction on pages 182 ff. in a discussion of the 
images in the Spiritual Canticle. An image is intrinsically similar to its term of 
comparison, whereas this is not necessarily true of the sign. A valuable 
though not an easy book. The translator’s task in turning it into English 
must have been a difficult one. K.P. 


NOTICES 
Twenty-Five Years of Penguins 


Wun the first Penguins appeared in 1935, few people would have prophesied 
that twenty-five years later they would have achieved so radical a revolution 
in publishing, nor, for that matter, that the average title would cost seven 
times as much. To celebrate their jubilee Penguin Books have issued a 
splendid selection, which faithfully reflects the evolution of paper-backs into 
an indispensable element in contemporary literature: no longer merely a 
cheap book for a railway journey (though of course there are still plenty of 
thrillers and novels that are easy on the understanding), but a wide choice 
of titles in every conceivable field of knowledge and interest. 
Appropriately, therefore, The Reader’s Guide (5s.) appears as an intro- 
duction to such subjects as Anthropology, Music, Politics and Sociology. 
This ‘planned syllabus for profitable reading’, drawn up by a panel of 
authorities, is itself proof of the vast public that Penguins have created (or 
at least have stimulated). An example of new enterprise is the first volume 
of The Pelican History of Music (5s.), edited by Denis Stevens and Alec 
Robertson, which covers non-Western music, plainsong and polyphony So, 
too, is a useful Dictionary of Quotations (10s. 6d.), which has six times as many 
entries from Eliot (T. S.) as from Eliot (George). Another invaluable work 
of reference is World Events, ‘the Annual Register of the Year 1959’ (10s.), 
which in its 201st year provides in six hundred pages an accurate summary of 
a complex picture—of literature as well as politics, of finance as well as law. 
Penguins have done a great deal to educate the general reader in the 
appreciation of art, and Sir Kenneth Clark’s The Nude (9s. 6d.), with all its 
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original three hundred illustrations, is a magnificent companion to Nikolaus 
Pevsner’s Pioneers of Modern Design (5s.), with a hundred and fifty illustrations, 
itself a reminder of how much Penguins have owed to his genius in making 
architecture come to life, of which Buckinghamshire (10s. 6d.) in “The Build- 
ings of England’ series is the latest example of brilliant observation and just 
comment. London, The Unique City (5s.), by Steen Rasmussen, itself twenty- 
five years old, remains a vivid visual and historical exploration of the city. 

Professor J. E. Neale’s Queen Elizabeth I (5s.) and Dr J. Bronowski’s 
Common Sense of Science (3s. 6d.) fittingly mark the place of history and science 
in the Penguin lists, and William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man (3s. 6d.) 
stands for the affluent society of the fifties as seen through very sharp 
American eyes. The Penguin Classics have been perhaps the most adven- 
turous—and disinterested—titles of all, and The Epic of Gilgamesh, translated 
by N. K. Sanders (3s. 6d.), is the jubilee volume. 

But fiction remains a principal item in the Penguin list, and Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain (7s. 6d.), James Joyce’s Portrait (3s. 6d.) and Albert 
Camus’s The Plague (3s. 6d.) are proof of high and responsible standards 
faithfully continued, though the previous month’s titles, such as Nigel 
Dennis’s Cards of Identity (3s. 6d.) and James Cozzens’s By Love Possessed 
(5s.), give contemporary successes a chance, though one must wonder if 
Penguins’ 1985 celebrations will find them still in print. 

Fontana Books are of course comparative newcomers compared with the 
jubilarians, but two recent titles, C. H. Dodd’s The Authority of the Bible 
(3s. 6d.) and A Handbook of Christian Theology (3s. 6d.), which should be 
more accurately called ‘A Handbook of American Protestant Theology’, 
are useful additions to their valuable religious list. 


A DicTIONARY OF MODERN PAINTING, edited by Carlton Lake and Robert 
Maillard (Methuen, 30s.), is the English version of a French guide to the 
modern movement in painting, beginning with the Impressionists and 
ending with artists who had established themselves by 1939. Alphabetically 
arranged, the two hundred and fifty entries are the work for the most part 
of Parisian critics, and the book inevitably has a strong bias—-which of 
course history itself provides—in favour of French painting. But Sickert, 
John, Smith, Lewis, Kokoscha and Sutherland are included and are fairly 
described, but there is no mention of Spencer or Jones. There are hundreds 
of illustrations in colour, and as usual in books so reasonably priced as this 
they are often smudgy in design and soupy in colour. But they give at least 
an indication of a painter’s work and provide, as does the whole of the 
accurate text, the sort of introduction that will enable someone coming to 
modern painting for the first time to turn to the pictures themselves. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE LiTuRGy, by Rudolf Peil (Herder-Nelson, 30s.), is a 
comprehensive introduction to the history and structure of the Roman 
liturgy, which, in an excellent translation by H. E. Winstone, should be 
useful to English priests and teachers who are anxious to base their liturgical 
instruction on a sound and practical text-book. 
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THe ReEForMaATION, by Philip Hughes (5s.), and G. K. Chesterton’s 
CaTHOLIC CHURCH AND CoNnvERSION (2s. 6d.) are the latest additions to the 
Universe Books series published by Burns and Oates. Mgr Hughes’ admir- 
able ‘popular history’ will bring the work of one of the greatest of con- 
temporary Church historians within the reach of a wider public which 
cannot fail to be enlightened by erudition so vividly conveyed. 


Tue Book or Mary, by Daniel-Rops (World’s Work, 25s.), is a selection of 
texts and commentaries designed to illustrate the place of Mary in Christian 
tradition. Its value is scarcely enhanced by a selection of indifferently 
reproduced colour illustrations. 


WuHeRE SILENCE Is Praise (Darton, Longman and Todd, 9s. 6d.) is a selec- 
tion from letters by the Carthusian Dom Augustin Guillerand to a friend. 
It admirably reflects the contemplative tradition of his Order, but it is 
practical, alive to real difficulties. Thus: ‘Never argue with yourself with 
temptations. That would only be a waste of time which should be given to 
God.’ 


MARRIAGE AND PErropic ABSTINENCE (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) is a summary, 
by Dr J. G. H. Holt, adapted by Dr John Marshall, of the scientific evidence 
available on, and of the methods of making use of, the control of conception 
during periods of low fertility. In particular it provides an up-to-date 
account of the ‘temperature method’. 


Tue NOVELIST AND THE Passion Story (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is an essay by 
F. W. Dillistone on the use of the life of Christ as a theme in fiction—not so 


much in retelling it, but in making of it the ‘type’ of other stories of redemp- 
tion. Examples are found in Mauriac, Melville, Faulkner, Kazantakis and 
others. 


Le Sacerpoce pes Laics (Editions du Cerf, 6 N.F.) contains the sermons 
delivered by Pére A.-M. Carré in Notre Dame during the Lent of 1960 
following the series delivered the previous year entitled Le Vrai Visage du 
Prétre. It is a veritable compendium of the theology of the laity in the Church, 
illuminating, persuasive, and at times, as one might expect, reaching the 
heights of oratory. 


Pour Une Economie pu Bien Commun (P. Lethielleux, 6.90 N.F.) collects 
a series of articles written by Pére G. Ducoin, s.j., when he was assistant 
national chaplain of U.S.I.C. (the French organization of Catholic Em- 
ployers and Managers), to help their discussion groups to gain a deeper 
knowledge of certain fundamentals of the Church’s social teaching. In 
effect it is an organized analysis, with copious quotations, of papal teaching 
as it affects economic man. 


CaTHOLICc SocIoLocy FOR BEGINNERS, by A. M. Crofts, o.p. (M. H. Gill and 
Son, 3s. 6d.), is described in its subtitle as ‘a text book for beginners’. It 
concentrates on certain problems in economics and politics but at times is 
rather out of perspective: a critique of Capitalism rates as much space as a 
restrained recommendation of Salazar’s Portugal. 








